


Tuxedo—A Hit with the 
Hit-Makers 


UNDREDS of the snappiest ballplayers 
in the country—the clean-cut athletes 
who provide Americans with their greatest 
outdoor relaxation—enthusiastically endorse 











aN Tuxedo. ‘This is the kind of endorsement 
6) that carries a convincing punch. 
These men know that Tuxedo is a mild, pure 
tobacco, which can be smoked all day with pleasure. 
Tuxedo can not bite the tongue; it burns freely and 
smoothly, giving a cool, sweet smoke. 
' FRED. CLARK! 
JOE TINKER And thousands of the fans that pack the stands epee 
Ke consider their pipeful of Tuxedo as half the enjoy- Pittsburgh P 
of the Cincinnati National League Team, ment of their afternoon off. _ “I'd advise every ballplayer to smoke 
says Tuxedo. Ido, always. I knew of no ‘ 
‘*A pipeful of Tuxedo after a game other tobacco that gives the satisfaction 
is the most restful smoke I can find.’”’ that Tuxedo does. 
onekn, €. Ad he 
TR 
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The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 
From the scoreboard man to the magnate in 
the private box, everybody on the grounds is 
) “catching on to” the supreme merit of Tuxedo. 


Tuxedo is made from the finest, mildest leaves 
of high-grade Burley tobacco, so treated under the 
famous original ‘““Tuxedo Process” that it burns 
slow and cool, with a delightful flavor and aroma. 
The ‘“Tuxedo Process” makes it impossible for this 
perfect tobacco to bite or sting the most delicate 
throat or tongue. 





MILLER HUGGINS al tae JIMMY ARCHER . 
Tuxedo has ‘many imitators—-in outward ap- Jimmy Archer, of the Chicago Cubs 
Miller Huggins, manager and secon é . . ll-known catcher at 00°’ hitter, says 
baseman of the St. Louis National League pearance. It has mo equal in the pipe. = 
Team, say ‘* Tuxedo is my idea of a good smoke 
‘I’m for Tuxedo every lime. It’s in every way—coolness, mildness, purity. 
cool, mild, frag a:.l—et erything the ball- you CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE Tuxedo is a winner.’ 
player cou'd want in his tobacco. "’ r 


Thatheas f [onggseat > Convenient pouch, inner- De Famous green tin, with gold 10c Boe Cachu/l 


lined with moisture-proof paper lettering, curved tofit pocket 




















In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c of 
Illustrations are SAMPLE 
about one-half size TUXEDO 
of real packages. F R E E— wo 
Send us 2c in cor 
ace end we wil spe 
a souvenk tin of We 
ee ax: rit 
ion ae Wa 
TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 
Drawer S 
Jersey City, N. J. on 
trac 
: it Pee ; | FILLY PREPARY | wa é ton 
ROGER BRESNAHAN ' rHe PiPt ' o JACK McINNIS Had 
RS ; ; EE aS el slig 


the Philadelph \t 


‘*Tuxedo gives a cool, mild smoke, 
and never affects the wind. Tuxedo is 


‘*Tuxedo appea's to me more than 
other tohac cos; il's 50 remarkably mild 
and soothing Easi ly my favorile smoke. ’”’ 


(BDogect AN taore hay ) ~ j+ Ma: ile: 


a tobacco that’s always good. a 
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HIS little craft bounds over the 

water at 40 miles an hour. It is 

the champion record smashing 

Dixie II., of the famous family 
of Dixie speed boats. 


Her victorious race for the Harms- 
worth trophy in the great international 
contest against the invading English 
speed crafts, the Daimler II., and the 
Wolseley-Siddeley, has often been at- 
tributed to accurate aid of the famous 
Warner Auto-Meter. 


A Warner Auto-Meter was installed 
on her eight cylinder motor to keep 
track of the number of engine revolu- 
tions. The race proved a furious one. 
Had the Dixie’s engine, even for the 
slightest fraction of an instant, dropped 
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below its capacity number of revolu- 
tions per minute, she would have lost. 


But the oil-skinned, spray-splashed 
Dixie crew had the Warner to accu- 
rately check the necessary and vital 
revolutions. They knew of no other 
mechanical device which they could 
everlastingly depend on. They pinned 
their faith to the Warner. They did 
not make a mistake; neither did the 
Warner. 


The Warner Auto-Meters you see 
today on 97 per cent of all the highest 
priced automobiles are built on the 
same principle (magnetic) as the instru- 
ment which helped the Dixie beat the 
English invaders. 


A Warner Auto-Meter on the car 
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WARNER 
A¥UTO-[METsR 


MAGNETIC YPE 


DISTANEE 


rie 


Model K.2 
Price $75 


you buy is a good indication of a quality 
car. Every automobile manufacturer 
who is sincere in his efforts to give you 
the maximum value for your money 
equips his cars with the Warner. 


You can have a Warner on any au- 
tomobile if you ask for it. Some manu- 
facturers will endeavor to give you 
something they claim “‘just as good.”’ 
That is because the cost is less. But do 
not take it. Insist on a Warner—the 
world’s most accurate speed and mile- 
age indicator. 


A Warner is a guarantee on the part 
of the automobile manufacturer that he 
is not skimping; that he is giving you 
your money’s worth. See that you get 
a Warner. 


The Warner Auto-Meter Factory, Beloit, Wisconsin 
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Model 9 
**4.45 9? 





A new light “Six” with fifty horsepower and 
two other equally remarkable Velie models—the utmost 
in real, usable value that can be built in an automobile! 


Velie Model 10—The new Velie “6- 50,” nearly 1500 pounds lighter than the usual 
car of its size and power. Easy riding, easy to drive, remarkably $2350 


economical on tires and gasoline. Price... ... . 


Five-Passenger Touring, Four- Passenger , Two- Pavesi Roadster 


Velie Model 9—‘The new “4-45.” A continuation of the famous Velie “4-40,” with 
more power, more room, more comfort. Highest possible quality, 

even to quality of hand-bufted leather upholstery. Price . $2000 

Five-Passenger Touring, Four- Passenger Tesnede, Two- Puisiemee Roadster 

Velie Model 5—The new “4-35.” An exceptionally powerful small car, with equip- 
ment including the most advanced type of electric starter and electric 

lighting—identical with that used on the bigger Velie models. Price $1500 


Five-Passenger Touring 


These Specifications Are Common to All Velie Cars for 1914 
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Motor—‘‘L’’ head, long stroke. Stromberg car Springs— Exceptionally long springs with extra Clean Body Lines—High side bodies with deep ti 
buretor. High power on low gasoline consumption. wide leaves. Semi-elliptic front and three-quarters cowl dash and concealed door handles. Running 
: elliptic rear. Pullman-like riding ease onallroads. boards free from battery box or other incum ae | 
Ignition— Bosch dual system. All wiring en we : heances. Clear ranuine boerd ith wide doot Wor 
closed and protected by brass conduits. Clutch—Velie special dry-plate clutch, positive ages - ee Sere, Wee wen ms? 
4 ; but smooth in action, no grabbing. make the car especially easy to get in and out of. can 
Lubrication— Positive feed. Cylinders and pistons . aa nee 1 ee , Spare tires carried at the rear where they help to bly 
ae ; é Electric Starter—Gray & Davis electric starter. p< seal : x aaa : : 
lubricated by splash. Oil pump completely en 1 ’ , balance weight of the car. was 
closed, protected in engine base , The highest grade of starter built today—with as 
oe cte . ase. 5 : 
ri 8 record of unfailing service. Deep Uphclstery—Deep seat cushions and es pois 
Cooling System ~Extra large Fadiators. Cen- Electric Lighting— Gray & Davis electric light- pecially deep back cushions. Finest leather used rifle 
pe a eae ‘4-45"" and **6-50. Phermo ing. Current supplied from storage battery used throughout. luto 
lo » in the starting system. Equipment— Mohair top and envelope, ventilat- mal 
Transmission— He at treated, nickel steel gears, Tires — Quick -detachable, demountable rims. ing windshield, Warner speedometer, extra de Wi 
four s speec ds o yn **4-45"" and *‘6-50."" Three speeds Velie light weight on tires of ample size, guaran- mountable rim, concealed electric horn, foot rails, iy 
on ‘*4-35.’ tees freedom from tire trouble. robe rails and complete tool kit. I’ 
. e t 
What the Name Velie Stands for Among Automobile Owners 1 
ball 
For five years the capacity of the Velie factory has been goes to make the owner satisfied—admits of no superior. And Whi: 
taxed to its utmost to supply the constantly growing demand for we have built it at a price well within the reach of all buyers of cony 
Velie cars—and this with practically no advertising. The me- motor cars. the 
hanic: orfecti f > C2 acke > treme rectigoe - . : sing 
chanical perfection of the car, backed by the tremendous prestige Let us show you what five years have brought forth in the : lied 
of the Velie name, has won and held the confidence of thou- Velie. It is an interesting story. It is of supreme importance mon 
sands of automobile buyers, to every person contemplating the purchase of a motor car. | nois 
Today the Velie ranks well up with the leading twelve cars Velie Service, the Velie guarantee, the Velie car itself, set is on 
in the number built and sold each year. new standards. Bo 
. . ‘ ‘ a . ° 4 Wom 
Now we have greatly increased our facilities for manufac- Velie Motor Trucks of tl 
ture. A ap a the next yeat will rank w ith the highest. Built in one-ton, two-ton, three-ton capacity, with special | his 
The \ - 1¢€ ‘ ae oa now started, is to give the bodies for individual requirements, are showing an economy of of a 
automobile ie i i din ic the beneht of our five years of suc- operation and high standard of service that in some sections of they 
cessful motor car building. the country makes them the only truck in general service. 
We have developed a car that—for real service, for all that Write for details. | od 
anc 
lungs 
. -~ 
VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, 20 Velie Place, MOLINE, ILLINOIS and 
No 





Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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The Noiseless Suffragette 


She Painlessly 


Extracted Suffrage 


from the 
Illinois 
Legislature 


By George Fitch 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN SLOAN 


HE WRITER of this article, 

himself a legislator in Illinois, 
narrates, not with the groan of the 
victim, but with the elation of a friend, 
how four able, unobtrusive women 
modestly, relentlessly worked for the 
suffrage in their State. The account 
is interesting as are few in politics and 
thrilling as many in romance. 


HEN the Englishman, struggling out of the 

ruins of another blown-up country home, 

reads that the women of the wild hinter- 

land of Illinois, around which, as he re 
members, Chicago is situated, have obtained the ballot, 
he must wonder in a dazed manner what the Illinois 
women used in the way of explosives. If dynamite 
can’t get suffrage in placid England, what could possi 
bly have blasted it out of rip-roaring Illinois? What 
Was the total of killed and wounded? Did the women 
poison Lake Michigan? Was the tomb of Lincoln 
rifled? Did the skin-clad suffragettes pen up the legis- 
lutors in the Capitol, stuff the basement full of inflam- 
mables, and dictate terms with a torch? 


Without Anesthetics 
[’ WOULD probably be an entire waste of time to at- 
tempt to convince the bruised and rumpled Britisher 
that out in informal Illinois the women obtained :he 
ballot without throwing a rock, losing a life, pulling a 
Whisker, or sacrificing a meal. And it will probably 
cohvey some astonishment to portions of this country 
to state that the women of Illinois didn’t pull off a 
single procession, make a single speech, or so much as 
emit one loud and hostile whoop during the five 
months’ campaign before the Legislature. In fact, Illi- 
hols, Which scarcely suspected the campaign at all, 
ls only beginning to get over its surprise at the result. 
So is the Legislature, for that matter. As for the 
Women themselves, they have all the dazed incredulity 
of the day laborer who has been invited to throw down 
his shovel and accept a bale of bonds from the estate 
of an unsuspected uncle. They have the ballot and 
they got it without warning. It is fifty years or more 
since the women of Illinois first began to shout for 
the ballot. Confidently expecting to shout for fifty more, 
and in the end to win out by the earnest use of their 
lungs, they paused shouting last winter, to take breath, 
and presently discovered the ballot in their hands. 
Not that the Illinois Legislature had anything in 





particular to do with the gift. It wasn’t a gift at 


all. It was more of an operation. Suffrage for women 
was removed from the Legislature, without anesthetics 
and in a painless manner, so deftly, scientifically, and 
unostentuatiously that when the four Illinois women 
who were doing the job had finished they had prac- 
tically to wake up the House of Representatives, as 
the dentist wakes his slumbering patient and says: 
“There? It’s done. Never knew it; did you?’ 

Time passes and methods change. 
mere earnestness and system has become our greatest 
miracle worker. The women of Illinois had asked for 
the ballot from year to year in all the well-known 
manners. They had prayed for it, pleaded for it, 
shouted for it, demanded it. They had marched for 
it, written for it, and had raised large war funds in 
its behalf. They had assaulted Springfield in train 
loads. They had deluged the polls with printed plead- 
ings. They had told man from boxes on the street 


Science replaces 


corners that they were as good as he and would he 








The House elevator 
fell with a crash. 
**Oh, oh, there goes 
a vote!’’ she cried 
in the general din 


wait until they had stepped down and proved it? 
Singly and in cohorts the women of Illinois had toiled 
and struggled for the vote and approached it with all 
the rapidity of a stone hitching post racing with a 
telegraph pole. And then, just for a change, they 
tried system. As a result, score one more victory for 
the science which is revolutionizing everything from 
business to religion and vital statistics. 

Last fall the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
which for many sessions of the Illinois Legislature 
had presented suffrage bills and had fought for them 
with consistently gloomy results, prepared for the next 
battle. It began as usual by appointing a chairman 
of the legislative committee, and this time it chose 
Mrs. Sherman M. Booth of Chicago, who was at that 
time enjoying ill health in a Michigan sanitarium. 
Mrs. Booth was a frail, quiet little live wire who knew 
nothing at all about politics. Moreover, she had no 
knowledge with which to cope with the problem of 
winning over a hostile Legislature. She had never 
seen a Legislature in action. She had met few poli 
ticians and these only accidentally. The well-known 
thousand and one methods of getting bills through an 
American Legislature were all contained in a hermeti- 
cally sealed book and imbedded in concrete so far as 


she was concerned. 


** Get us the vote, that’s a dear’”’ 
LC FACT, Mrs. Booth was densely ignorant. Her 


She was a compendium 
All she had to work with 


selection Was preposterous. 

of political deficiencies. 
was a university education in economics, sociology, 
psychology, and logic, with a teaching experience in 
civil government and a knowledge of bookkeeping. To 
ask her to assault a Legislature with this equipment 
seemed as foolish as to ask a physician to cure drops) 
with a knowledge of counterpoint and fugue, and Mrs. 
Booth so told the anxious women who had appointed 
her. She declined. 

But the women insisted. They had played politics 
against politicians for years and had always finished 
ten down and eight to go, to use a golfing term. They 
were tired of playing amateur politics against profes 
sionals. Maybe total ignorance, complicated with isms, 
wouldn't win, but it couldn't lose any more emphati 
cally than the old plan. So they said to Mrs. Booth 
“(so on down to Springfield and get us the vote, that’s 
a dear. All you have to do is to win over a majority 
of the Senate and House and you can do it all by 
yourself. We'll not bother you. And we'll pay your 
expenses and telegraph bills to boot.” 

Perhaps the foolishness of the whole thing appealed 
to Mrs. Booth’s sense of humor. At any rate, she con- 











She sent for an Illinois Blue Book and cut 
out the pictures of the surviving legislators 


sented, and the result was that late last fall the 
women of Illinois went after suffrage with the aid of 
sociology, psychology, $2,000, and a card catalogue. 
Mrs. Booth began her campaign on the morning 
after the election, and she began it in just the 
erratic way in which a woman might be expected 
to approach an important subject. She sent for an 
Illinois Blue Book and cut out the pictures of the 
surviving legislators. While looking over these pic 
tures very earnestly Mrs. Booth pasted them on the 
backs of cards. There was one card for each legisla- 
tor, and the front of the card was devoted entirely to 
information concerning him. It contained his home ad- 
dress, business address, telephone number, occupation, 
district, and party. It also had a place for his “affilia- 
tion,” meaning his humidity, the wet and dry question 
being always a vital one in Illinois, another space for 
and another one for his news- 
his wife's 


the name of his “boss,” 
paper obligation. His religion, his “type,” 
belief in suffrage, and the name of a prominent suf 
fragist in his district could also be recorded. So could 
his past record in general legislation and on suffrage. 
So could a few terse remarks at the bottom of the card. 


How She Card-Indexed Them— 


HROUGH November and December Mrs. Booth 
] toiled on these cards, filling them out from every 
conceivable source of information, including 
past records, campaign pledges, the Legislative Voters’ 
League reports, answers to letters, opinions of suffra- 
gist sympathizers, and guesses to be verified later. By 
January her card catalogue constituted a little psy 
chological form chart of members, and as the session 
went on information was continually added or verified. 
This card catalogue would make exceedingly interest 
ing reading in Illinois if it could be gotten out of the 
safe-deposit vault, for never has vn Illinois Legisla 
ture been so carefully analyzed. 
At the bottom of each card was the conclusion from 
a suffragist standpoint: “Friendly but indiscreet.” 
“Record bad but his word is good,” “Must be ap 
" “Ts influenced by the Daily " “Ts con 
except on wet and dry matters,” “Can 


proached 
trolled by 
be handled if his importance is deferred to 
were some of the comments which were guideposts to 


These 


the inner minds of the 204 

The Legislature convened on January 8, and the 
House at once distinguished itself by a Speakership 
deadlock which lasted through four tense and devas 
During this time Mrs. Booth stayed 
watching 


tating weeks. 
at home, accumulating 
the work of every man in the House. She 
had by this time classified the members as 
follows: (1) Those pledged to suffrage; 
(2) those who had stood for suffrage in the 


information and 


past; (3) those who by character, reputa 
tion, and records ought to be for suffrage; 
(4) those opposed. She had written form 
letters—a different form for each class—to 
the members previously, and the answers 
helped tighten up the classification. 


—And Marched into Chaos 


N THE day after the breaking of the 
QO Speakership: deadlock Mrs. sooth 
gathered up her card catalogue and 
went to Springfield. She was accompanied 
by Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCullough, an 
able woman, whose hair had whitened dur 
ing her long fight for the ballot and who 
had led many unsuccessful assaults in the 
Stute Capitol She introduced Mrs. Booth 
to the old members who were friendly, gave 
her the fruit of her long experience in 
warnings, and bade her good-hy. Then 
Mrs. Booth went up in the gallery of the 
liouse and sat down to watch the seething 
proceedings beneath her 
It was in many ways the most momentous 
session in the history of Lllinvis. A new 


party, the Progressive, had made its appearance in the 
House with twenty-five members. Two United States 
Senators were to be elected The first Democratic 
Governor elected in twenty years faced a Democratic 
delegation split into two wildly hostile halves, The 
Progressives and Republicans were irreconcilable. No 
party had a majority Never had there been so much 
political ill feeling or so much polities unadulterated 
with patriotism to be played And ahead of this 
chaos, too disorganized even to choose floor leaders, 
loomed the most comprehensive program of legisla 
tion ever laid before an Dllinois House. 

Some time that spring between its squabbles it was 
expected to get close enough together to pass an 
initiative and repair the 
primary law and the workmen's compensation law, 
pass a public-utility law which would satisfy both 
Chicago and the down State, reform the tax luws, set 
tle the fate of county option, and discuss many other 
important bills. Back of each of these bills was a 
huge lobby, composed of citizens, organizations, and 
public opinion. And in the gallery, watching the 
struggles of rival claimants for the attention of the 
House on these matters, sat 100 pounds of Illinois 
woman charged with the duty of tearing the House 
away from its other distractions and convincing it of 
the necessity of carrying woman suffrage across the 
Mississippi. Hercules thumbing over his list of tasks 
and wondering where to begin must have had some 


referendum resolution, 


of this woman’s feelings. 

Mrs. Booth sat for seven weeks in the galleries of 
the House and Senate, while the Senatorial battle 
raged and the political situation became more compli- 
cated each day. At the end of that time it is doubt- 
ful if half the members of either branch knew her by 
sight, much less by name. She had made no progress 
with her bill and had talked but little with the legisla 
tors. On the other hand, she had studied every face 
below her from diagrams of the two Houses which 
she had prepared, and she knew every member by face 
and. name. She knew every member's vote on such 
roll calls as might illuminate a man’s character, polit 
ical affiliations, or personal prejudices. And her card 
catalogue had been thoroughly revised. 

As a diversion Mrs. Booth had been pledging Sena 
tors. It wasn’t a particularly hard task, for the 
Senate had always been friendly and was expected to 
pass the bill over to the House as it usually had. 
Seven weeks after she came down Mrs. Booth sent for 
the president of the State Equal Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, and when Mrs. Trout ar 
rived the first definite move was made. Senator 
Hugh S. Magill, who had introduced the bill in the 
Senate, was told that he might with safety pull the 
throttle, which he did. And the suffrage bill, after 
some hard work at the switches, which were manned 
by its enemies, rolled smoothly down the main track 
to third reading and out of the Senate to the House 
by a comfortable majority. 


How They Used to Asphvxiate Suffrage Bills 


HE passage of the bill through the Senate didn't 

I cause a ripple. The House merely laughed at it 
Passing bills for the other House to kill has 
always been a favorite legislative diversion. In fact, 
the enemies of suffrage in the House paid practically 
no attention to the incoming bill except to prepare a 
nice bed for it in a hostile committee where it might 
sleep in perfect comfort until Gabriel blew his trump. 
There are so many ways of defeating bills in Legis 
latures that voting against them is only a trivial 
means and a last resort. In all the years in which 
the suffrage bill had been before the House of Rep 
It had 
yotten into the wrong committee and had died. It 
had been amended to death on second reading. It had 


resentatives no member had had to vote for it. 





With reprehensible frivolity they were eating choco- 
lates from a large box when last I saw them 
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gotten to third reading and had perished there at the 
close of the session It had perished twice on third 
reading despite the fact that petitions had been pre 
sented to the Speaker signed by eighty members ana 
asking that it be brought to a vote. For at the suiIne 
time more than eighty members had privately besoughs 
the same Speaker not to let the bill come to a yote 
seventy-seven being a majority of the House. Ana 
so, in the light of all this past experience, the enemies 
of suffrage couldn't seem to worry If two women 
who didn’t know anything about polities could jam 
that bill through third reading the day of miracles 
would be at hand. 

It was natural that in their ignorance these women 
should have gone at the thing in exactly the wrong 
way. They went to their enemies for help. They 
sought one of the most influential members of the 
House—a man with a reactionary record as long ag 
the Hon. Joe Cap- 
non’s. He was 
Classified in the 
card catalogue as 
a man who was 
hostile, but would 
keep his word and 
might be appealed 
to in behalf. of 
fair play. They 
asked him to use 
his influence to get 
the bill to the right 
committee and on 
to the calendar. 
They told him 
their plans and 
troubles. It was 
a risky piece of 
business, but the 
card catalogue 
guessed right. The 
member promised 
two things—to get 
the bill into the 
Hiouse and to vote 
against it on third 
reading And he 
stood manfully by 





She cried. Women are always doing 
foolish things. So are the men. 
For some of the men cried too 
both promises, 
ven the fact that the suffrage bill had slipped 
through the preliminary pitfalls and had gotten on to 
the calendar didn’t worry the opposition. 
line of defense was the second reading 


The second 
There they 
would amend it by striking out the enacting clause, 
and if that failed they would put a referendum pro 
vision on it—after which the united societies, the 
well-organized wets, and the other enemies of suffrage 
would get busy in case the impossible happened and 
the bill passed. With something over a_ week in 
which to accumulate their majority on second reading. 
the two women went back to their hotel, got out the 
card catalogue, and went to work. 

Through the long weeks Mrs. Booth had found be 
tween fifty and sixty members who she believed would 
surely vote for the bill. 
and put away in a special list. 
ered about forty members who were implacable and 


These cards were taken out 
She had also discoy- 
hopeless. These cards were also weeded out and put 
away. That left fifty members to work upon. Many 
of these were friendly. At various times Mrs. Booth 
had talked with all of them. Some of them she be 
lieved she could pledge. Mrs. Trout felt confident that 
she could pledge others. But there remained a resi 
duum of “hard cases.” Neither Mrs. Booth’s quiet, 
dispassionate logic nor Mrs. Trout’s impetuous ear 
nestness could touch them The third degree was 
needed. So the women telegraphed for Mrs. Antoi 
nette Funk of Chicago. 

Mrs. Funk, a little woman this side of 
forty, has been a practicing lawyer for 
many years. She is magnetic, resourceful 
and has an almost irresistible persuasive 
ness She arrived the next morning and 
took up the task of cracking the bard nuts 
Qne by one she battered through their 
shells. And in the meantime Mrs. Trout 
got the district suffrage organizations busy. 
There are fifty-one of them in the State. 


Telegraphic Sharpshooting 

N FORMER years they had swarmed t 
ie Capitol in special trains at the 

critical moment and had buttonholed, 
pleaded, argued, wept, and exhorted. In 
their eagerness they wanted to do it agaln 
That three women could accomplish what 
trainlouds had failed to do seemed imposst 


ble. But the three were adamant. rhe 
trainloads must stay at home. But they 
might telegraph and write all thes pleased 


And they did. Telegraph operators ate 
their meals at their posts ana messenger 
boys brought telegrams in bushel baskets 
At one critical point Speaker Meé Kinley re 
ceived nearly 1,000 telegrams Through the 

ge 29) 


home organizations (¢ 
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SE RANGELY like an ancient tale of 
feudal times and baronial power, but 
modern and real. 


T EAST LIBERTY STATION Laurie left the 
train, carried his bag the couple of short 
blocks down Penn Avenue, and caught a north 
bound Highland Avenue car. At the end of 

the trolley line, near the head of Highland Avenue, 
he left the car in turn and slowly 
maining Jong hill afoot. 

Though by no means an especially poetic or obsery 
sudden poignant 


breasted the re 


ing man, he had a 
lovely an evening it was. 


sense of how 
Pausing, he set back his 
drew in the fragrant 
damp air, stretched out his ungloved fingers toward 


stocky shoulders, consciously 


the faint stir of night wind, soft as an undreamable 
“April, April he began, half aloud, repeat 
ing a scrap of verse he had heard Eleonora say in 
This was his twenty-seventh 
before had the 


Caress, 


the park the other night. 
April; twenty-six 
germinating month passed over his head, under his 
nothing of it; suspected nothing 


times mysterious 
feet, and he knew 
of its wistfulness, its vague melancholy, its intoxica 
tion, its song. And now this whole new-found world 
Eleonora’s world—now it had followed 
even through the coke ovens and lurid 


of loveliness 
him, even here; 
Braddock yards; even here, to the edge of 
He swung sharp about on heel, stopped, 
fixedly behind him. The thick tightened 
under his rough gray clothes, a flush of excitement 
ran tingling through him. Aye, there it all lay—there 
it all lay. There, spread far below, undulating to 
the east and the south and the west, profusely ribbed, 
under the tender spring night, with the long bluish 
white dotted lines of arc lamps—there it all lay; his 
father’s city, his city: the city of smoke, the city of 


looked 


muscles 


sweat, the city of steel. There, wavering above, hung 
the old ominous dull glow in the sky 
had always been able to see from his windows the 
last thing before getting into bed at night; the eternal 
smoldering portent of a storm that had never quite 


the Ss) mbol he 


broken: the savage, dun, iron-ore-powdered efflores 
cence—that light that never was on sea or land till 
one day a grimy, clear-brained man had come and put 
itthere. God! How his complex and warring boyhood 
surged up into him again at the picture! How! 

Taut, intent, bag in hand, he continued to stand very 
still and watch the outspread city. 

The light in the southern sky dulled a trifle, then 
flimed. Laurie knew he could never get away from 
that light. He had been born under it: it was his 
What matter whether he loved or hated 
There it hung. deepening and 


natal sign. 
it, admired or feared? 
thinning, the genius out of the fisherman’s bottle, yet 
always doing the fisherman’s will. And here crawled 
he—back—inevitably back—its somber burnish again 
on his cheek. For several long, absorbed minutes he 
stood and watched. Then, as abruptly as he had 
swung at first, he faced round up the hill and ap 


proached his father’s house. 


ROM the street that great castellated stone pile, set 
F far back amid its beautiful lawns and masses of 
pale, new-leaved shrubbery, loomed gray and misty 
and silent in the hilltop dusk. Laurie could just make 
out the hall light, the lights to right and left. But 
when he shut his eves be could see it all so clearly ; 
see the many dainty and ornate rooms where his 
mother and sisters lived; the shaded lamps, the pretty 
fireplaces, the regiment of clever soft-footed servants. 
His mother and sisters—how intangible and remote 
their lives seemed to him at this 
minute! He discovered, with a pang 
ofshame, that he had hardly thought 
definitely of his mother and sisters 
Ma long while. It had almost re- 
(uired this sight of the house to 
bring their lives back to him. Yet 
their lives, his life? Were not their 
lives quite as real and vivid to them 
> his life to him? With his free 
right hand he took himself roughly 
by the throat, as if to shake him 
Self. He must not—he 
become merely the 


would not— 
one-ideaed man, 
dogmatic, insensible, grim: the de- 
humanized reformer ! 


It was with the library that his 


boy's . 
~Ys shut eyes chiefly concerned 
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themselves His father had a bedroom, a bathroom, 
But with 
respect to the general living rooms, it might almost be 
said that the head of the family confined himself to 
the use of the library alone. He sat in the library 
practically all the waking time he spent in the house. It 


anda dressing room of his own in the house. 


was tacitly agreed upon as his downstairs “domestic” 
field. Nobody else ever intruded upon it. 
Laurie mentally reviewed the huge grand 
ment, at once florid and barren, with its shiny ma- 
finish, its low formal rows of unused book 
tons of carved furniture, its 
elaborate frescoed ceiling, its ingenious and theatrical 
system of lighting. Did his father actually like that 
room? Or was his father just impervious to all in- 
fluences of that sort? Or was it, perhaps, quite sim- 
ply, just a piece of careless fatalism? The architects 
room. It was a 


apart 


hogany 


cases, its mahogany 


and decorators had made such a 
known place where the working member of a frivo 
lous family would not be disturbed. Therefore he 
would sit in it. Futilely the boy 
he. How terribly, terribly, little of understanding his 
father got from him! 

And then his mind flashed back to the dingy, crum 
bling old Settlement House—to that tiny, triangular, 
gray-green room where Eleonora sat and worked and 
slept. Was it as big, all told—that room—as his father’s 
library table? Perhaps. But if the giant shining 
table had been sawed into a thin shell of boards 
His father—FEleonora Slifkin and his amazing, literal, 
coldly voleanie Titan of a father! And here he was, 


wondered even 


standing somewhere between them, with the strength 
somewhere between he— here—to 
night. He had some strength himself, too. What 
would he finally do with it? There were lights in 
the tall library windows. Turning in at the drive 
way gate, feudally Laurie went 
up the dim sweep of road to the house. 


of neither, yet 


bleak and imposing, 


NCE through the superb red portiéres, which cut 
() him off from the hall, the head of the house 

dropped heavily into the first chair. He was 
intensely preoccupied—had been so all the way out 
his concentrated energy of thinking untouched even 
by the incessant, sharp, rapid shift and swerve of his 
Kennerd, 
minutes 


evening streets. 


silently for twenty 


big car on the crowded 
his clerk, who had sat 
beside him in the car, now also followed a few steps 
behind into the room. Behind Kennerd followed Rob 
bins, the impassive, middle-aged house butler. Rob 
bins had attached himself to the party at the outer 
hall door. 

Kennerd, looking back over his shoulder, saw the 
noiseless servant still in attendance. “Well, any scares 
to-day, old chap?’ he jollied, as if glad to speak to 
some one. 

Gravely the delicate and aristocratic butler shook 
his head. “No, sir. None to-day.” 

“That’s right,” commended Kennerd. “A little Brit 
ish pluck does it—eh, what, Robbins?’ He turned 
briskly toward the table. 

But Robbins, who had come to a stand by a corner 
of the bookshelves, continued to query his back with 
mute, deferential insistence. Kennerd, feeling the man 
still there, switched sharply round. 

“Anything you want?” 

“Only—to know about the dinner, s 

“What about the dinner?” 

“IT wasn’t sure you understood, sir. 


Mrs. Darmon 

and the young ladies are dining out.” 
“Well, what about it, what about it?’ 

“Get to the point.” 

“It’s just the dinner here, sir, you 


demanded 
Kennerd. 
understand ?” 
Robbins spoke with a deprecating 
obstinacy in which no bewilderment 
“There were 
things 
sent down to Mr. Darmon from Can 
ada. “I’m still holding it. sir—the 
dinner 

“All off, Robbins. 
Mr. Darmon’s busy. 


was allowed to enter. 


some special things cooked 


Clear away. 
We had a bite 
upstairs in the Building before we 
left town.” 
little 
“Very 


The butler winced a very 
under the 
well, sir.” he 


expected blow. 
Among the 
Who practiced the 
tions he understood, Robbins was 
impeccable. But here Stiffly he 
pivoted toward the hall door. 


bowed. 


people conven 





The room fell very silent. 
Not once since he had 
dropped into the chair 
had the steel king himself 
made sign or sound. Nor 
did he Profoundly 
sunk in the deep leather 
cushions, eyes half closed, 


how, 


square chin on breast, he 
lay moveless, flaccid. There 
was no thought of playing 
a part. It was the simple 
gzenius of efficiency—the 
using of every atom of 
mind and body in a given human organism toward 
a given end. 

Robbins, passing out into the hall, hesitated, stopped, 
and again ventured to recall himself to Kennerd’s 
brusque attention. “The windows are still raised on the 
terrace there, sir,” he “Shall I let them 
down?” 


pointed out. 


Kennerd glanced from the open windows to the fire 
on the hearth, a natural-gas fire burning through rows 
of holes in mounded clay logs. “No, it’s all right yet,” 
he concluded “T'll ring.” 

“Very well, sir.” said Robbins. Delicate and noise- 
less, he disappeared between the heavy brocaded hang- 
ings into the hall. 


| fopincnyy its many lamps the library basked. Dar- 
L mon continued to rest like a bulky sculptured 
figure on the red leather cushions of his chair, 
only the brain alive. Kennerd leaned solidly against 
the massive and empty table, lightly drumming on the 
edges of it with his fingers. Now and then he gave a 
quick eye to his motionless chief. waited an instant, 
and smartly 
yond that 


resumed the padded finger tattoo. Be- 
nothing. 

At length Darmon stirred, very slightly, in his chair. 
“Going out?’ he inquired 


Kennerd straightened alertly, stopped drumming. 


“Tuesday. No, I’ve nothing on for to-night.” 

“IT want to give you a couple of letters.” 

With the simple and healthy enthusiasm of nine in 
the morning, the clerk hand to his side 
Darmon checked him with a look. 

“No hurry if you’re not 
added. 
late train.” 


shapped a 
coat pocket. But 
going out,” he leisurely 
“Just so you get Frayton’s letter off on the 


“Whenever you're ready.” agreed Kennerd. He let 
the notebook drop back into his pocket. 

After his intellectual 
showed the impulse to. stretch 


“Kaler.’ he sounded in his chill 


long 


fixity, Darmon also 
himself in words. 
“I've just 
decided about him. He's done.” 
“Hey! On the hearthrug Kennerd quiy 
ered with excitement. 


voice. 
He was a mistake. 
Kaler?”’ 
“Then the tip I picked up in 
the Building wus straight! He got gay again—at the 
meeting this afternoon 


“He's the kind of fool, I see, that absolutely has 


to be crimped, once for all,” murmured Darmon. 
“Nothing else will satisfy him.” 

“By gad!” swore Kennerd. He made an honest, 
worried, boyish gesture. “By gad, Mr. J. C.—this is 


bad! It is, you know. Kaler.” His eyes altered and 


he looked admiringly down and across at his chief. 


“Well, you certainly have got your nerve!” Darmon 


returned the look without feeling of any sort. “But 
Kaler!” Inconsequently, in his worry, the clerk flew 


off at a tangent “You remember how fond Laurie 


used to be of Kaler?”’ 


Hit other broke his long immobility—that won 

| derful, vital, plastic quiet in the chair-—with a 

start. “Laurie!” he ejaculated. Without an 

instant’s warning he swept on into a passion of vio- 

‘Here! What the devil do 
bringing Laurie into this?’ 


lent, low-voiced anger 
You mean 


“Why—you know—I simply s: - 


\ 

Darmon fought himself down as by the pressure of 
a hydraulie clamp Don't 
Without restlessness 


“Yes, of course. Harry. 
mind me. I’ve had an off day.” 
he got up and moved to his own particular chair by 
the hearth. “Did I tell you I spent three hours with 
Laurie in New York yesterday?’ 

“Three hours? Kennerd, unresent- 
“Out of that one day? 
I thought you'd enough to keep you going every min- 
ute till train time!” 

“T put things through,” said Darmon. “It was a 
fine afternoon, and Laurie wanted to take me out to 


Three hours?’ 
ful, marveled in all sincerity. 
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the park. We rode down Fifth Avenue on top of a 
bus, and then sat twenty minutes on a bench in Madi 
son Square. There were a lot of kids playing about 
the fountain.” 
Well, well, 
“Well, well.” 
blurred question “He shows no signs 
letting up 


well,” muttered Kennerd foolishly 
Embarrassed and hesitating, he put a 
Laurie—of 
of losing interest? He's still as keen 


“Keener,” replied Darmon “The idea grows on 
him. He gives himself no rest for it I wanted him 
to come home with me yesterday for a week or two 
he looked worn out, all in But he’d some important 
meeting on for last night.” 

Three feet away, on the hearthrug, Kennerd braced 
with sudden resolution. “Mr. J. C., I suppose you 
hear the talk that’s going round the building about 
Laurie?” 

“Well, I hear lots of talk.” 

“IT mean,” persisted Kennerd doggedly, “about his 
getting mixed up with socialism, and all that sort 
of thing, in New York. Even anarchists, they say 
whatever precious difference there is!” Darmon let an 
awkward pause fall between them. 

“You ought to know,” floundered 
Kennerd, savagely struggling on 

“Of course, Harry,” Darmon final 
ly approved. (His irony, though 
faint and close lipped, was destruc 
tive as an acid.) “Of course. And 
naturally I’ve not been allowed to 
escape. Then there’s Laurie him 
self. The meeting he couldn't leave 
to come home with me last night 
was an Fast Side socialistic hurrah 
of some sort or other, I believe.” 


HE clerk narrowed his shoul 

| ders, gulped. “I’m sorry, Mr. 

J. C..” he mumbled ruefully. 

“I’ve made an ass of myself.” He 

flattened his back, took a distracted 

step, then abruptly returned to his 

doggedness. “All the same, Mr. 

J. C., I swear to you it’s dead wrong 
dead wrong!” 

“My son, eh?’ 
“My only son?” 

“It’s dead wrong, Mr. J. C., I 
tell you!” 
strength. 
you think the Pinkertons and the 
old strike is wiped out yet? Well, 
I should slightly whisper not—not 
for a minute! And now another 
big tie-up on the cards at Duquesne, 
and Kaler, the men’s friend, buck- 
ing you till you have to squeeze the 
life out of him! It ain’t reason 
able, Mr. J. C.—you know it ain’t! 
You’re the worst hated antilabor 
man in the United States—in the 
world. And your son hand in glove 
with the whole New York raft of 
red-flag rats and maniacs!” 

Again Darmon fixed him with his almost imper- 
ceptible, edged smile. “You've got cold feet, Harry, 
haven't you?” 

“Yes, I have,” declared the clerk roundly. “That's 
just what I've got, all right—cold feet. I wake up 
in the middle of the night 
sweat.” 

“You ought to see a doctor,” 


smiled Darmon. 


cried Kennerd, gathering 
“Everybody says so. Do 


sometimes in an icy 


sneered Darmon, just 
above his breath. 

“Well, I'll say this for myself, Mr. J. C.," Kennerd 
struck back. “We've not been putting you next to 
everything lately. We have not—not by a good long 
shot! There's trouble breeding. You've been getting 
a big enough mail of threatening letters the past 
month to fire a furnace. Bombs, blood, skulls and 
I don’t need a doctor—I could kick right out 
I ain't 
any more nervous than other people. But some of 


bones ! 
and make guard on the State team to-morrow. 


these letters give me a jump. They do, they do—I 
admit it! And we picked up one long-haired brute 
in the corridors of the building the other day, sneak 
ing around and asking messenger boys which were 
your rooms!” He quieted. “You take it from me 
Mr. J. C., that guy looked the real thing 
me—I saw his eves. He didn’t happen to have the 


Believe 


goods on him at that minute 

“And you think.” inquired Darmon, “that Laurie’s 
East Side work helps all this along?’ 

Kennerd paced the thick hearthrug in his embat 
rassment. “No, no, no!” he protested. “No, no, that’s 
putting it away too strong I didn’t say that All 
I say is—well, I see the letters. Of course Lauri« 


don’t guess—never dreams 


IS chief smiled more openly at him You're a 
H good loyal lad, Harry—” 
“IT know.” grimly completed the othe Sut 
a fool.” 
Darmon overlooked him thoughtfully. “No, no fool 


Still, if you expect to get on, you'll have to grow up 


Men are never going to be any easier to handle 


They're developing with the plants themselves—de 
veloping into more modern and complex machines.’ 

“Oh,” said Kennerd easily, “that’s all right I'm 
not losing any sleep about that. Let ‘em develop into 
whatever they please. Your little system will always 
fix that 


“My little system?’ What is my little system?’ 


GAIN the eager, able, hard-faced young stenogra 
pher grinned his frank admiration. “Why, like 


with Kaler just now. The iron hand. The hook 


No baby food and flowers. Vlay the game or beat it 
and be damned to you.” 

“Ah,” commented Darmon. “So that’s my little 
system 7" 

“Ain't it?” queried Kennerd. “That = is—” He 


stuttered, but was determined to bring the thing out 
“That is—it’s your system, I'd say, with everybody 
but Laurie.” 

Laurie’s father sketched a slight gesture in the air. 
He did not dislike this devoted simple-minded boy 
who ate up sixteen hours’ work a day and asked for 





, 


** Look out for him,’’ she warned in a dull, unemphatic 
** Look out for him. He came to kill you’’ 


voice. 


more, who would cheerfully have knocked down a 
policeman for him, who was not afraid to beard him 
in his hold. “Ah,” Then 
he pointed to the smoking stand across the hearth. 


he merely sounded again. 


“Pass me a cigar, will you?” 

“Anyway,” maintained Kennerd stoutly, handing the 
box, “Laurie ought to be told. Everybody says so 
He ought to be more careful about you when you go 
to New York. Most of these filthy threatening letters 
come from New York. I'll bet you there were a 
dozen anarchists sunning themselves—like the cursed 
in Madison Square yesterday. And 
It’s a 
wonder Laurie didn’t run you down to Mulberry Bend, 


snakes they are 
you two sitting and talking right among ’em! 


to see some new piece of plumbing in a tenement!” 
Indignantly he scratched a match for the chief’s cigar, 
and lighted one himself. 


ARMON lay back in his chair and smoked with 
immense quiet relish. 


“T really do believe you've got bad cold feet,” 
he presently murmured. 

“IT wake sitting straight up in bed sometimes, I tell 
you,” growled Kennerd, “grabbing at the covers, in a 
drip of sweat!” 

They smoked silently, each in his fashion, for some 
minutes, Kennerd with his broad back propped against 
And silently, through the red portiéres, 
Laurie entered from the hall. 

“Hello the house!” he called lightly 

In one bound Darmon sprang clear of his deep 
chair. “You, Laurie?” Impulsively he hur 


the mantel. 


he cried. 
ried across the room. 
They struck hands with powerful friendly warmth 
though short, they were both square, thick-set men 


COLLIER’s 


“IT told Robbins to let me surprise you explained 
Laurie 

It’s a good surprise, that—always!"” Darmon’s chill 
voice fairly vibrated His eves fed hungrily on the 
boy He stepped back from him only when Kennerd 
a trifle sheepish and confused, also came up to shake 
hands, 

“Well, well, well!” pronounced Kennerd “Now 
what do you think of that? And we haven't 


of you before 


spoken 


“Hope I didn’t stumble in on anything,’ 
Laurie. 


laughed 


Darmon returned close “I was mentioning 
afternoon to Harry But you don’t know how 
it is—how 


our 
good 


mighty, mighty good—to see you back 

in the house again! It seems an age—months 
“Yes,” admitted Laurie. “Five months.” 

steadily, he took in the room, 


None too 
“And mother and the 
girls—Robbins tells me they're dining out?’ 
The steel king nodded carelessly. “I believe so.” 
“At the Redloves'?” 
“Very likely. I hadn't heard. I'd just got in 


. my 
sel.” He moved back to his deep 





armchair by the fire. 
down, my boy 


“But come sit 
sit down, sit down. 
Whatever brought you through py 
daylight ?” 

“Td some things to think out.” 
said Laurie. “I’m not sure I got 
anywhere. But at least I didn’t 
altogether waste the time.” 

The words, without intention. 
struck a certain note, thrust a sud 
den electrical 
air. Harry 


surcharge into the 
Kennerd 





caught his 
chief's eve. 

“You’re not ready to give me 
those letters yet?” 


ARMON, half frowning, glanced 
D at his watch. “In three-quar 
ters of an hour.” 

“Then Dll be off to the garage 
tell Tony to stick around for the 
late train. Oh, Laurie, we've got 
the new craziest little devil of a 
driver! But I'll see you later.” With 
a glimpse at the dial of his own 
watch, the clerk strode out 

“Now,” breathed Laurie. He did 
Flinging 
himself into the deep chair facing 


not palter one instant. 


his father, he looked straight across 
“Father, I'm here on a hard errand. 
Just about the hardest in the world 
a thou 
sund times worse—if I wasn’t so 


But it would be even worse 


cocksure of you. 
of you, though.” 

The other indicated the smoking 
stand. 


I’m always sure 


“There are your cigars, you 
know. The lower box. Robbins 
keeps them moistened.” 

“T’ve stopped smoking,” said Laurie. 

“T thought I noticed you didn’t smoke yesterday.” 

“No I found myself getting pretty deep in the 
Russian cigarette habit. It’s not that I’m not husky 
enough to stand it But I teach young boys, you 
see—” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” smiled Darmon. “Only you've 
got a frightful lot of nerve. I couldn’t break off.” 

“The thing I’m here to talk with you about to-night 
is miles harder than that.” 


ARMON eyed him with his smiling intensity 
“Out with it, my boy.” 


“I’ve come to the point where I've just got 
to make myself independent of you, father. Fully, 
fully independent.” 

“Pshaw, now. That’s not so terrible, is it? You 
had me frightened.” The steel king stretched a 
leisurely arm out along the arm of his chair. Fully 
independent of me? Let’s take stock. Fully inde 
pendent of me? Why, vou «re fully independent of 
me. <Aren’t you? Except a little money, of course 
Is it the money?” 

“I’m twenty-seven years old, sound, able-bodied, of 
fair average intelligence. I ought by ail means ft 
be earning my own living.” 

“Let’s take stock, I say. You do earn your owl 
living, don’t you? Couldn’t you live on what you 
make by your writing, speaking, and so on?” 

“T think so—vyes.” 

“Of course you could. You work twice as hard, 
There’d be ne 


sense—if the work didn’ 


twice as long, as any $2,000 clerk. 


sense in it—no economic 


bring you inp a living wage Would there? You're 
too modern not to see that.” 
“I’m going to live on my workman’s wages frem 


now on.” 
“My dear boy, I've absolutely no objection I like 
the idea.” 


“T knew I could count on you You always help me. 


“Pshaw. Thisisnohelp. Wemake no change We let 
things stund just us they are.” Cor led page 3 
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T MUST he 


the most 


admitted freely, even by 


Democrats when 
that the 
tariff bill is far from a perfect thing. It 
that 
consistent principle running through it 


partisan 


they are candid, present 


must also be admitted there is no 


neither free trade, nor tariff for revenue, 
nor protection. This piussage took place 


between the Republican Senator from 
Washington and the Democratic Senator 
from Maine, concerning an item, gallie 
acid, on which the duties of the Payne 
Aldrich Bill are actually increased by the 
Biil: 


increase particularly for 


Wilson Underw ood 


Mr. Jones—lIs that 
revenue or a Compensatory rate’? 
Mr. JomnNson--For revenue, and also to equal 


ize the conditions and equalize the cost of 


conversion 


Similar admissions have been made 
again and again by the Democrats. <All 
this is no argument against the bill. The 


present Democratic effort is, on the whole, 
to reduce the tariff downward and at the 


same time do as little injustice as possible 


to the complex and artificial structure 
which has been built up during twenty 
vears of abnormal protection. It is more 


that tariff 
should be done by a board of experts who 


and more apparent making 
would giveall their time to it and continue 
This 


But when it does come 


the work through a period of vears. 
will have to come. 
it will be enabled to begin, thanks to the 
present Democratic effort, on a reasonable 
basis. Most of the Republican advocacy 
of a tariff board during the past few years 
was meant to delay revision downward, to 
preserve the high Republican standards as 
long as possible, and spread the work of 


revision downward over a series of vears. 
Red Tape 


YENATOR CUMMINS of 
YJ course of a speech on the tariff, made 


Iowa, in the 


use of a map of the United States which 
was on the wall in sight of the Senators. 
He asked that this map be inserted in the 
Congressional Record as a part of his re 
this took a motion 


marks. Io achieve 


and a vote of the Senate. These entailed 
as much debate as consumes three pages 
of the 


thirty minutes 


Congressional Record—probably 
Considering that the or 
dinary sessions of the Senate, as a rule, 
last but four or five hours a day and less 
than thirty hours a week, half an hour is 
a good deal of time. Nor is this by any 
means an isolated or unusual example of 
the lack of directness and efficiency which 
is the chief bane of the Government in 


Washington just now. Some of it, of 


course, is inherent and unpreventable. 
But one of the most certain things about 
the future is that the forms of government, 
if necessary, will be changed in order to 


vet greater directness and efficiency. 
What Started It 

pen ATOR LANE of Oregon made 
“4 


contribution to a debate which touched 


this 


slightly upon the question of intervention 
in Mexico 


A number of vears ago I was down upon the 


northern border of Mexico, and I accompanied a 





By MARK SULLIVAN 


gentleman who was engaged in mining 

Ile recited to me, as an evidence of his great 
skill in acquiring the goods of this world, how 
he got into possession of mining and 
property in that country. He stated 
that he bad been aided in getting hold of large 
possessions in that undue 
financial influence with the Government; that by 
that means citizens of this country were acquir 
ing large tracts of immensely valuable proper 
ties in Mexico, not by virtue of any such laws 
as we have in this country, but by bribery of 
officials and chicanery and skullduggery, if you 


copper 


other 


country by using 


please; and having gained possession at a very 
low rate, for 5 or 10 cents an acre, the land was 
afterward sold for $20 and $30 an acre. Thus 
they were enabled to make a great deal of 
money and 

If the United States is finally forced to 
assume an embarrassing burden, or even 
to shed blood, in Mexico, it will be because 
such here de 


of exactly property as is 


scribed. Probably some form of media 
tion or intervention ultimately will have 
to come as the best solution of the situa 
tion as it now exists, but it will help to 
remember Senator Lane’s description of 


how this situation began. 
A Cause for Delicacy 
HE chief advocate of the theory that 
the United 
with 
Senator Albert Bacon Fall of New Mexico. 


States ought to take 


some action regard to Mexico is 
Senator Fall's official autobiography in the 
Congressional Record contains this line: 

Now engaged in farming and stock raising in 
New Mexico, and in mining in Mexico. 

Some Senators would see in this fact a 
cause for delicacy about urging the United 
States into trouble about Mexico. 


Williams or Smoot 
Hi bulk of the most effective fight 
ing against the Wilson-Underwood 
Tariff Bill is done by Senator Reed Smoot 
ef Utah. 
speech closed with this ringing declara 
faith: 

I have visited the leading industrial countries 
of the have there the value 
placed upon labor. I have 
poverty, the squalor, and suffering to which the 


Senator Smoot’s long formal 


tion of 
world. I seen 
human seen the 
laborer is subjected. I have seen the effect of 
such upon the men, women, and children of those 
countries, and I have made a vow that no act of 
mine shall ever place an American workman in 
the position of having to compete with such con 
ditions. There is only one way to prevent it, 
and that is by a protective tariff, and therefore 
I have been, and am still, a protectionist with 
out qualification 

This is the old-time Standpatter cry 
But it 
that 
Standpatter. 
sharpshooting in debate, show hard work 


would be a mistake to conclude 


Senator Smoot is merely a stupid 


His speeches, as well as his 
and plenty of study. His persistence in 
opposition was cleverly described by Sena 
tor John Sharp Williams of Mississippi. 
A large part of what was said is worth 
quoting here becarse it is typical of the 
very best political debate now available 
in the United States: 


Mr. WILLIAMS 
accustomed to the quiet assumption of my friend, 
the Senator from Utah, that people who hold dif 
anything 


Mr. resident, I am somewhat 


ferent views from his do not Know 


| COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


about the subject under discussion, or much of 
anything else; but it has become such a habit 
of thought with him that I am not always in 
clined to believe that it is a conclusive thing. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to break into 
this discussion. ... I simply could not re 
sist when I saw the confidence, the aplomb, the 
nonchalance, the intellectual certainty of my 
friend, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. It 
reminds me a little of what Lord Mansfield said 
about Thomas Babington Macaulay. He said: 
“If I were as cocksure of one thing in the world 
as Thomas Babington Macaulay is of everything, 
I would be the happiest man of my acquaint 
ance.” The Senator must get over the idea that 
people who .differ with him do not know any- 
thing. For the most part they do not, but it is 
not because they differ from him: it is because, 
for the part, humanity know 
much anyway. Very few of us do, and I will 
frankly confess that after a study of this tariff 
question the more we 


most does not 


study it the greater our 
consciousness of our ignorance grows. If the 
Senator from Utah is not prepared to confess 
that, Iam so far as I am concerned. Let us not 
be too sure now of our intellectual superiority 
to one another 

Next, perhaps, to the 
Senator from Rhode 


distinguished ex 
Island, Mr. Aldrich, the 


Senator from Utah had more to do with 
fixing these protective tariffs than any 


man of that Congress. Now his soul is dis 
tressed because he is afraid that what he taxed 
at 250 per cent may possibly, under a Democratic 
tariff bill, be I can read 
ily understand why I should feel distressed, but 
I confess I do not understand why the Senator 
from Utah should feel distressed. 

Cf course we 


taxed at 70 per cent. 


expected Senators upon that 
side, and especially the Senator from Utah, to 
quarrel with whatever we did. It would not 
difference what we did; we 
could not have gotten the vote of the Senator 
from Utah 
tirely 
prepared to 


have made any 
because our viewpoints are en 
different. In other words, you came in 
with us. You 
prepared to criticize and to cudgel us as far as 


quarrel came in 
you could. 

I am reminded of a story I heard some time 
ago. A friend of mine says it is a, true story. 
He said he was walking down the street in 
Louisville, Ky., and he noticed a man in front 
of him taking up the sidewalk; and as he took 
it up on both sides he noticed that the man was 
violently gesticulating. Just as he came up to 
the man my friend heard him utter these words: 
“I'm going home to lunch 
I'm going to raise Cain; 


If lunch ain't ready, 
and if lunch is ready, 
I won't eat a dad-blamed bite of it.” 

So the Senator from Utah, like the man who 
Was prepared to quarrel with his wife anyhow, 
because he knew his wife ought to quarrel with 
him, is prepared to quarrel with us anyhow, be 
cause he feels we ought to be quarreling with 
the present law, but he has studiously diverted 
attention from the present law in the entire 
discussion. We find him quarreling when we re 


duce a duty; we find him quarreling when we 


raise a duty. We find him criticizing us no matter 
what we do. I am inclined to believe that the 
Senator came to this Senatorial feast ‘with his 
mind made up that if lunch was not ready he 
was going to raise Cain, and if lunch was read) 
he did not propose to eat a “blamed bite” of it. 

Senator Williams, by the way, while he 
does not supply the detailed discussion 
of figures concerning the various compli 
cated schedules, is, nevertheless, a remark 
ably powerful debater on the Democratic 
He is most at home when the talk 
fundamental 


side. 
touches the philosophy of 
government, and his contributions to the 
debate range from the ripest scholarship 
to apt and colloquial stories, charmingly 
told. 
their search for talent, overlooked 
tor Williams? 


Have the Chautauqua managers, in 
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Off for a joy ride 
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Z SATURDAY afternoon instantaneous census in New York City Z 
Z A counted 127,729 children playing in the streets—a total larger than the y 
4 Z 1910 population of Omaha, Neb., or of Richmond, Va. A corps of y 
4 4, Z workers from the People’s Institute made the count and prepared a careful y 
Z, 5 Y report upon what the children that they were watching did. Y 
Z , gy oh : : , Bap : esate , Y 
Z j Y rhe revelations of the census are far from disheartening. It discovered Y 
Z 4G 27,604 boys and girls idling, and 23,991 watching their friends play, and the 7 % 
Z Z Y rest of the youngsters busy at fifty-two varieties of games, only four of 7 J 
Z ’ Z Z which were classed as “bad for them.” Edward M. Barrows, director of the Z y 
% 4 GZ census, gave this vigorous comment on the results: Z Y) 
% 4 y, “In the face of dangerous, unhealthful, immoral conditions, the children Y y 
do their best to play clean, improving, healthful games. We find that while Y 
reformers have been working out elaborate methods of constructive and Y 
“ ay Jz beneficial play for the city children—most of which plans, by the way, are 
SS based upon the one thing we won't give them, and that is space to play 
7 ll in—the children have gone ahead and adapted to the city streets all the 
old games of childhood which thousands of successful business men played 
themselves in their boyhood on the farm and in the small towns.” 
Only three of the amusements were confined to one sex. They were 
dancing and sewing for the girls, and football for the boys. Various forms 7 i 
of ball playing busied 13,060—of which 1,560 of the players were girls j 
**Cat’’ is ideal for asphalt streets Baseball was the most popular sport among the boys, and rope skipping A drain top serves as ‘‘home plate’”’ 
among the girls. In the total, 910 children were fighting (six of these 
| ti MECC AAOO0QOQOAOO0AAZA were girls) and 749 gambling. Of “little mothers” there were 3.931 and MM 
TSO “little fathers.” The accompanying photographs give glimpses of 
scenes that the census takers called characteristic 
Photographs by James H. Hare, Collier's Staff Photographer 
YY Wy Yl 
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Ring-around-a-rosy is just as good for sidewalks as for lawns 
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Life and Death Play Give and 


ape sudden and deadly ferocity the fac 
tory fire that massacred nearly half of 
Binghamton (N. Y.) 


horrible 


the 111 employees of the 
Clothing Company was even more 
than the Triangle fire or the Newa 
ter in 1910. The fire cost 146 lives 


rk disas 
Triangle 
than four-fifths of the 
employees were able to escape At 


but more factory's 
Bing 
hamton the flames swept from the first floor 
to the fourth 
were following a trail of powder. The pho 
tograph at the he 
quent testimony 

of life or death were for the eighty gir! 
Trapped in the top = story It was taken 
barely ten ufter the fire was 


almost as swiftly as if they 


“dd of this page gives elo 


concerning what the odds 


minutes 


(liscovered but shows the whole building 


thlaze at once. The heat was so intense by 
the time the firemen arrived that they could 
hot get hear enough to spread life nets or 
put up ladders 
ing was open and the 
With a powerful draft 
and up the elevator shaft and open stair 


Every window in the build 
flimes were forced 
through the sides 
Ways. It was only eighteen minutes after 
the first clang of the gong that the rooi 
and walls fell in Our 
shows the fall of the south wall, to which 
one of the fire attached—iron 
Stairs that were useless because flames were 
bursting from all of the 
fore the 


lower photograph 


escapes Was 


south windows be 
prisoners on the top floor saw their 
peril. One of the causes assigned for the 
heavy mortality, in fact, 
Supposed the alarm was for a practice fire 
drill! and were too deliberate 
The president of the 
that at the ] 


Was that the girls 


about starting 
company declared 
drill the 


seconds, and that 


ust practice building 
Was emptied in 
if his employ 


At the fi; 


twenty 
ees had hurried for the street 


t alarm all might have escape: 


Take in Binghamton 


nen ¢ as the south wall fell 
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law had been on the statute books of New York during the past vear 


Magna Charta in 1913 


OME ASPECTS of public affairs are fundamental and perma 
nent; others superficial and temporary. That is why we turn 
to a recent criminal trial in New 

than many episodes which have received more attention. 

Let us in the beginning make clear the distinction between the case 
of the leaders of the Industrial Workers of the World, who led the strike 
Of the former, and of the 


Jersey as more important 


Paterson, and the case of Editor Scorr. 
emotional sympathizers with them, we have our own opinion, but that 
has nothing to do with the suppression of free speech practiced by the 
Commonwealth of New Jersey. The circumstances were these: 

A strike of silk-mill employees was on in Paterson, N. J. On the 
25th of February, 1913, 500 strikers were marching two abreast along 
a squad of Paterson police and 


The police 


the street, when they were charged 

roughly handled. Many of these strikers were women. 

made no discrimination as to sex. 
ALEXANDER Scorr was the editor of the “ a Socialist 


Weekly Issue,” 
paper published at Passaic, four miles from Paterson. His paper was 
In the issue of his paper following the beating 


We reproduce it entire as 


distributed in Paterson. 

of the strikers there appeared this editorial. 

it was set out in the indictment against Scorr, and anyone who reads 

it all can place himself in the position of the New Jersey authorities: 
BIMSON THE BOSS STRIKE BREAKER 

The police of Paterson, headed by their brave Chief Bimson, have taken 
charge of Paterson and are running things to suit themselves. The halls of 
striking mill workers are raided, their meetings broken up. and helpless men, 
women, and children are brutally clubbed, cuffed, and manhandled right on the 
streets. 

The mill workers of Paterson struck against the four-loom system which 
is grinding out their health and lives. They peacefully walked out of the 
mills and quit work. For doing this terrible thing the police of Paterson, 
at the behest of the silk manufacturers, rushed at the defenseless workers like 
a buneh of drunken Cossacks and savagely attacked them Outside of bar 
barous Mexico and Russia, there are few places that have witnessed such 
police brutality and lawlessness. 

Paterson was once famous as the City of the Reds, the home of anarchists. 
These anarchists talked a whole lot and made some noise but they never harmed 
a bair on any one’s head. Now Vaterson has become infamous as the City of 
the Blues, the hotbed of brass-buttoned anarchists. These police anarchists, 
headed by the boss anarchist Bimson, not only believe in lawlessness but they 
practice it. They don’t waste words with workingmen—thcey simply crack 
their heads. With them might is right. They sicving the mighty club in thei 
right hand and if you don't like it you can get the hell out of Paterson. This 
is anarchism of the worst kind. 

The police of Paterson are doing themselves proud as strike breakers. Chief 
Bimson is priding himself on the fact that he has nipped the strike in the bud 
by spilling the blood of the mill workers. The Paterson police have become pro 
fessional strike breakers. The workers of Vaterson pay the salaries of the 
police and yet their hired servants turn upon them as strike breakers. Will 
the workers of Paterson stand for this? 

Suppose the manufacturers locked out the workers and closed their factories 
Would the police of Paterson 
Association, break up their 
Not so you could 


until the workers were almost starved to death. 

rush into the rooms of the Silk Manufacturers’ 
meetings and crack the fat skulls of the manufacturers? 
notice it. Why? Because moncy talks. find money owns the city of Pater 


son. Including the police. 

The law under which this utterance was declared to be criminal 
Was one passed during the excitement following the assassination of 
President McKintey—Chapter 133 of the Session Laws of 1902: 

Any person who shall, in public or private, by speech, writing, printing, or 
by any other mode or means advocate the subversion and destruction by force 
of any and all government, or attempt by speech, writing, printing, or in any 
other way whatsoever to incite or abet, promote or encourage hostility or op 
position to any and all government, shall be guilty of high misdemeanor and 
punished by a fine not exceeding $2,000, or imprisonment at hard labor not 


exceeding fifteen years, or both 


While the 
quoted above was being peddled and distributed on the streets of 


edition of the “Weekly Issue” containing the editorial 
Paterson, some three or four thousand copies were forcibly seized by 
the police. Editor Scorr was indicted, tried, convicted, and sentenced 
indeterminately for from one to fifteen years. 

Now read once more the offending editorial, and in reading it keep 
in mind the distinction between offenses against taste and propriety 
the violence of the words that an intemperate man may choose to ex 
press himself in, and the sort of thing, very different, for which a 
writer may properly go to jail. We know that criticism quite as 
strong as Scorr’s, but expressed in words more fastidiousiy chosen 
has frequently appeared in CoLiier’s. We know that if this New Jerse) 








_ Z —, 


and had been enforced as it was against Scorr, every New York editor 


who has commented on the police situation in that city would now 
be in jail. Under this law every Democratic and Progressive orator 
on the stump in New Jersey during the last national campaign might 
now be serving a term in the penitentiary. 

We do not believe any court in America will sustain this law 
or the sentence of this editor. The passage of the law itself in the 
form in which it was passed is a shining example of legislative incom 
petence, and the trial of Scorr a piece of judicial folly. 

“When the press is free, as it is here, and [ trust alwavs will be.” 
said WEBSTER his 7th of March speech, “for with all its licentious 
ness, and all its evil, the entire and absolute freedom of the press is 
essential to the preservation of government, on the basis of a free con 
stitution—wherever it exists, there will be foolish paragraphs and vio 


lent paragraphs in the press, as there are, I am sorry to say, foolish 


speeches and violent speeches in both Houses of Congress.” 


“Tn like manner,” Erskine said, “liberty itself, the last and best gift 


of Gop to His creatures, must be taken just as she is; vou might pare 
her down into bashful regularity, and shape her into a perfect model of 


severe, scrupulous law, but she would then be liberty no longer.” 


The Lords 
§ ew PICTURESQUE ANACHRONISM, the British House of 
Lords, seems bound to commit self-murder. For the second time 
in six months it has rejected the Liberal Government's bill for Lrish 
Home Rule after discussing the possible expedient of defeating the 
Commons’ will adjournment. The Tory gift is for concealing the 
head ostrich wise in the sand and then declaring nasally that what can't 
be seen there survives unimpaired—only this happens to be the twen 
tieth centurs That, precisely, is whi the Lords must sooner or later 
be abolished as a legislative body, quite as Premier Asgurri threatens 
Great Britain is to-day a more radical country than ours, and though 
a bicameral system ought to be and probably will be conserved, there 
ix every reason to expect the upsetting of the old notion of Peers be 
queathing political functions to their sons and grandsons. If the 
Lords cannot transmit intelligence, how can they hope to transmit 
legislative power? The ownership of a shockingly large proportion 
of the land—too much of which is withdrawn from production that 
grouse may be shot when cool weather stirs the leisured Briton out 
of his summer sluggishness—is power enough for the Peers to wield; 
the sooner a reasonable substitute is found for the traditional way of 
providing an “upper house” in Britain, the better it will be for popu 
lar government. Here in America 


the direct election of Senators. The reform of the British Senate is 


have at last won the battle for 


the next number on the program of world democracy. 


Comin g 


RESIDENT of Bellingham, Wash., Mr. W. H. 
to point out ‘that all river and harbor improvements ought to be 
made at the expense of the abutting property, which benefits by them. 


KAUFMAN, writes 


Our present river and harbor improvements, he says, together with the 
suggested national system of public roads, if paid for by all the people 
while the benefits are largely absorbed by the few, will be the greatest 
graft in history. All this comes within the body of doctrine called, 
somewhat loosely, the single tax. This issue within ten years will 

to the front. History has not often seen the incredibly rapid epread 


of economic understanding that is going on at the present moment! 


Millions 


YIX MONTHS AGO we wrote of Greenwich, 
money and mosquitoes, and its 900 cases of malaria last season, 
every one of them due to the bite of The Lady Anopheline. A striking 
drawn between Greenwich and the South Carolina 
Monetary statistics are not at hand, but we im 


Mosquitoes and Malaria 


Conn... its wealth in 


contrast may 
town of Hartsville. 
acine that Hartsville boasts few millionaires, perhaps none at all; 
vwossibly Hartsville would be as much staggered by the appearance of 
a millionaire “in its midst” as it would by that of the dodo or the 
Ornithorhynchus paradoxrus, But manifestly this Southern community 
has the grit and resourcefulness which make very fair substitutes for 
wealth. Its Health Board has from time to time distributed among 


. e,¢ . . , ‘ veil tp 
all its citizens circulars telling what must be done to exterminar 
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Then its 
neighborly 


malaria free. 


community 


render the 
the entire city, 


mosquitoes and to 


authorities have surveved and in a spirit 
all being the object sought) have supervised the breeding 
back Last vear Dr. W. 


reported malaria, though 


(the good of 


grounds especially vards. IGLesron, the 


Health Commissioner, 
locally 


prevalent a decade 
And Hartsville folk 
spend their summer evenings on screenless porches without the least 


avo, to have become almost negligible. 


and 
many 


provocation to seratch themselves. The contrast of Greenwich 
Hartsville conditions has nation-wide interest, for 
malaria rife which 
quito extermination an insuperable task. Large sums of 
not needed; only determination, rational the right 
spirit. The pecuniary expenditure should ke but a small fraction 
of what it bills 
and to make up for the losses due to 


there are 
find 
money 


American communities now need not MOS 


are 
civic 


action, and 


costs to pay doctors’ 
this disease when it is once established 

to sav nothing of the business depres 
which 


community vets the 


“malarial.” 


sion in a 
reputation of being 
Intensive ge 
M*.; 3 FL. HARRIS of Champaign, 
- = lressed the Virginia Bank 
ers’ Association some weeks ago on the 
“The Soil and the Man.” Noth 
striking 


subject, 


ing in his addiess was more 


than his repetition of a question put by 
LINCOLN fifty 


ABRAHAM years ago: 


Unquestionably it will take more labor to 
bushels of wheat from an acre 


bushels from the 


produce fifty 
than to produce ten 

acre—but will it take 
fifty bushels from one acre than from five’ 


same 
more labor to produce 


Intensive farming is no new fad. It 


is only agricultural common sense—so 
long as its principles are intelligently 
applied. Mr. 
ate in saying 


Harris does not exagger 

that 

farm, farming on a soil-conserving basis, 
» bon) 


“the farmer on the 


is the most important citizen of the © 

nation to-day.” é f 

Hare-Brained Counsel Eo 
AURENCE HOUSMAN, the autho be. 


PA 


is quoted in the cable dispatches 
to the New York 
members of the International Women's 
Franchise their 


who 


Times” as advising 


League to choose for 


patron and example Lady Goprva, 


The Movies 


rode through Coventry streets clad only 


in her long hair and her undoubted virtue. The writer recommends 


that women who seek the ballot ought to “again and again” (we 
quote the cable dispatch) “do violence to their conventional sense 


of modesty in order to shame men into just ways.” In war against 


evil, Mr. HousMAN goes on: “It is not always suflicient to gird the 
loins, Sometimes it is necessary to strip.” American women at least 


may be counted upon to treat such hare-brained counsel with the con 
femptuous pity hysteria deserves. 
’ 
Puts and Spats 
HE CITIZENS of Puts Hill, 
name of their town to Putnam—acting upon a suggestion male 
at a town meeting by Mr. Enwin H. Baker of New York. We don't 
know Mr. Baker, but it seems to us that the man who would 
of his Way to change the old-time, full-flavored Yankee name of Puts 
Hill to colorless “Putnam” 


Conn., have voted to change the 


yo out 


probably wears lavender spats. 
To-morrow’s Valor 
W* ARE NEITHER DREAMERS nor utopians. 


ultra-modern city 
Our ears. Yet. ever 


The roar of the 
the rumble of the presses fills 
the current talk of wars, 
to the late WILLIAM 
James, whose ideas, by the way, are far more familiar in France and 
in England than in his own country. When 


is all about: 


and again, amid of arma 


ment « = 
Hent and disarmament, comes up a vision dear 


JAMES set forth his vision 
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of “armies of peace,” 


for police purposes? JAMES di 
present, 
posterous the idea that what is 
fostered only by a careful trai 
is in love with war? 
Turk for a principle, for 
moderately Now 1 


to pieces in a spirit of greedy 


interested. 


accounts with horrified disgust. 


men—indeed, all our able-bodic 


in the work of construction instead of destruction. in 


land instead of burning and cey 


Hades. 


No. 3 


the natur 


long as the 
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armies 





But what about 


do we, 


al query was: 


d not. nor deny such a need at 


But surely the philosopher was right in regarding as pre 


called courage or martial valor can be 


ning in killing and destruction. Who 
julkan peoples were fighting the 
Christianity, as they said, the world was 
hat the allies are cutting each other 
quarreling, most of us turn from the 
James foresaw a time when our young 


national service 
building up the 
without the aid of 
would be taught the 
power of endurance, the salient blessing 
Why not?) We denied 
being utopians, but we all of us are just 
that, 
been brilliantly said, 


“1 men—would render 


astating. Then, too, 


guns or shrapnel, 
of self-sacrifice. 


in a measure. For Utopia, as has 
is the one country 


at which humanity is always landing. 


No Respect for Precedent 


> AMBASSADOR to the Court 
of St. James, Mr WALTER H. 
told the Anglo-Saxon Club 
that of all the American 
from WASHINGTON to WIL- 
with the 
singleexception of THropore RoosEvELT 


Pace, has 
of London 
Presidents, 
son, there has not been one 
strain of 
from the British 
the cradle 
dve regard for precedent. 
The Romance of Words 
WENTY-FOUR HUNDRED years 
ago a wide-wandering 
HANNO, the 


whose main blood did not 


come Even in 


Isles. 


Colonel Rooseve.r 


traveler, 
Carthaginian voyager, en 
tribe of hairy, masterful 
men, and he called them gorillas, 


countered a 
Then 
for over twenty-three centuries the word 
It woke again and served its 
turn in the middle of last century, 
when man’s need came to paint the pic- 


lay asleep. 


ture in one stroke of the new strange 
Africa. That word 
rendered the menace and brute power 
And now 


word 


animal found in 


of the giant ape. in our own 
regained its 
tribe of 


veneration the has 


ancient use, and we call our 


savages in the jungie of the underworld gorillas. Gorillas are 
gunmen, strong-arm men, thugs, the sellers of assassination. Once 


again mankind is appropriatin 
Think of that far-bl 
meaning 


lowship. 
richness of 
actitude, nations fell 
lav slumbering. The life 
words which have outlastes 
‘The Words,” by 
Here are their origins and jo 
befallen them, 
thin 


though 
hist 


Romance of 


untimely 
ghosts, or, enriching 


His book is rollicking reading 
’ , r 
The Day’s Work 
HIS IS THE TASK API 
arrival some fitting de 
sense of personal worthiness; t 


and so to 


to Le 


the vounger life, 


more sure by adversity; 


to believe in the strength of th 


live sin, and defeat malice and 


conquering power of good will: 


be beaten but not conquered. T 


that the 


| time 


changing 
themselves, till 


delaved for 


his own fel- 
with 


g this word of power for 
named such 
outgrow his ex 


own navigator who 
could not 


altered, 


world 


and tongues while his noun 


ory of this and many hundred other 
is given in a charming volume called 
WEEKLEY. 
that 


vanish as 


an English scholar, Ernest 


irnevings and the 
their 


accidents have 


destiny till they 


they glow with new fires. 


as well as sound scholarship. 


MINTED: 
stination; 


To hold the vision of a final 
to maintain undiminished 

in each foolish dream of 
made 
and vet 


o be defeated 
disciplined into a larger vision, 
most of a lifetime 
e human spirit to surmount pain, out 
gradual but all 


envy; to believe in the 


to be saddened but not embittered ; 


hat is the stern business set before us. 
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Buildi New Bridge Before Breakfast: € | 
= GY 
uilding a New Bridge before breakfast: | 
Z 
-- " - Y 
10 
551 Feet at a Cost of S5¢ 
j 
OUR months of inconvenience, 
caused by March floods which 7 
swept away two fine bridges, stimu Z 
lated Miamisburg, Ohio, to such a 7 
burst of energy that a corps of citi y 
zens turned out at 5.50 o'clock on 
a July Sunday morning and built a 
new bridge before breakfast time 
A structure 551 feet long, using 192 
barrels as pontoons, pushed its wa) 
across the Miami River in 2 hours 
20 minutes. Then for half a day the 
volunteer construction crew nailed 
; railings and sideboards and put up 
> % electric lights and flags for finish 
x i Z | ing touches The total cost of the 
— : bridge was $500. The picture in the 
The picture above shows the first of the barrel pontoons being swung into position. The lower circleabove shows how the barrel pon 
toons were constructed and placed. 





view is of the completed structure. Wind and currents may bend it without threatening its safety 
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Moving a 200-ton residence down the street while street cars and traffic pass under the building. The house shut off the sunlight from the new 
mansion that Adolph Spreckels, the multimillionaire sugar magnate, is building in San Francisco. The house that was in the way was promptly 
sold at greatly reduced rates to a buyer who is moving it a block down Washington Street. The journey will require six weeks and cost $3,500 
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From Lakeside and Sea—A Sheaf of 
New and Unusual Snapshots 























After 100 years upon the floor of Lake Erie, Commodore 
Perry’s flagship is cruising again in sunshine and storm. 
The upper illustration is the Niagara’s latest photograph. 
The cannon is a piece of the vessel’s original armament 

















1 distressfully long list of drownings and narrow 
escapes (which the New York Sun blames upon 
‘‘hydromania’’) is being recorded against the 1913 
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One of the largest of sea elephants, 18 feet long, 
posed in angry mood for this snapshot portrait 
by Robert Cushman Murphy. The photograph 
is one of the trophies of an exploring trip 
to the South Georgia Islands under the direction 
of the American Museum of Natural History 


Pet 








1 motor boat with seats and steering gear like a 
motor car and a sledlike bottom which gathers 
flying spray and rides upon it, is an idea from 


A n A utomo b ile Wa ter Sle d Boston. The boat's speed is 30 miles an hour 
























summery aquatic season. Our photograph shows one 
of the narrow escapes—the rescue of six men and a 
boy from a capsized smack in Gravesend Bay, N.Y. 








\ TATER BASEBALL is rapidly becoming 

our national aquatic sport. The accom- 
panying photograph, from Minneapolis, is a 
graphic description of the way the game is played 
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The Stationary Baby 


By Edith Livingston Smith 


VILLAGE folks seen by an author 

who gets both the fun they make on 
purpose and the fun they make without 
knowing it—that is how this fight for a 
misappropriated baby has in it the kind 
of laughter that verges upon tears. 





HEN Mrs. Whalan 
broke her leg and 
had to go to the 
hospital the 
Whalan children were put in 
circulation, and visited here 
and there in the village. The 
Jones family had had their 
share of them, but now the 


Joneses were alone again, 
for Mrs. Whalan was com 
ing home, and the Whalan 


children were waiting by the 
broken-down gate of their 
home to see the unwonted 
sight of their mother 
“brought home in a rig.” 


IM WHALAN himself, 
J prompted by public opin 

ion, had 
hospital at Baldwinsville to 
escort his wife to her 
domicile, and village polite 
strained to the utter- 
most, allowed only such view 
of the arrival as could be had 
from behind windowpanes. 


gone to the 


hess, 


“Leave them be,” Mrs 
Jones had warned her chil 
dren. “It's a family a- 


gatherin’, an’ folks don't like 
to be bothered when they 
jest get home. Liz Whalan 
will be thankful we rid up 
the house fer her in such 
fine shape, an’ ef them chil 
dren don’t show their mother 
they're glad to see her back 
by behavin’ spell I'll be 
This much I know, poor Liz ain’t never had all 
of ‘em clean an’ clothed entire to once afore.” 


decent fer a 


disappointed. 
nine 


Mary Eliza, Mrs. Jones’s oldest child, wandered 
about the house listless], 

“I do wish Pansy Viola wasn’t so little an’ dumb,” 
she lamented. “I miss Pearl May Whalan awful. J 


promised her I'd go over to-night an’ help her cook 
keep the 


that 
things in 


supper. 
Whalan house spick, an’ 
She says she couldn’t stand 


She’s goin’ to serprise her ma an’ 


you know what means 


havin’ sech a 


clutter after livin’ here, an’ she can make biscuits 
now she knows you can make ‘em with water instid 
o’ milk, an’ can make cake with half an egg, savin’ 
the white fer frostin’; an’ the only reason her ma’s 


been so siack housekeepin’ is havin’ so many children 
to mind an’ kind o’ like an’ 

Douglas Everett 
peered around. “Ma, 
an awful row down to Mis’ 


discouraged 
opened the door cautiously and 
he whispered tragically, “there's 
Whalan’s. All the children 
was there to meet their folks cept’n the baby that’s to 
Grandma Mullins’s, an’ Mis’ Mullins won't give her up 
She says she raised her fer months an’ 
died ef 


goin’ to let 


two whole 
first 


now she ain't 


she was so delicatelike jest at 
she'd 

her go back to be dropped on the floor by one of ‘em 
Whalan kids. Jim Whalan’s so mad 
the perlice, an’ Mis’ Mullins’s 
him to go slow an’ wait a spell, fer their 
heart 1 the 
the cop would send her off sure.” 


RS. JONES looked at Mary 
M Mary Eliza's eves were 
brother's face, and her lips refused 

Timothy Roland, the older brother, seated 
kitchen table, whistled shrilly. 

“T can’t think of nothin’ to do,” 
shaking her head. “It’s all 
her break the rule first off an’ 
ary without 
because she’s an old lady, though passin’ on was the 


been to home; an’ 


he’s threatenin’ 
daughter is a-beggin’ 
ma’s got 
Murphy 


know, a sight o 


disease, you 


liza helplessly, but 
fastened upon her 
utterance 


upon the 


Mrs 
happened because we let 


Jones said, 


keep the baby station 


passin’ it on to the neighbors none jest 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. L. JACOBS 


But well on in years so, folks is queer, an’ I 
ought to hev known crazy about that 
baby it'd pretty near break her heart to part with it; 
but, dear me, there’s the law. Kidnapin’s a crime. 
The child’s Liz Whalan’s, that’s sure.” 

“U-um, but ma,” said Mary Eliza, finding speech 
at last, “is it kidnapin’ ef you go on a visit like that 
an’ jest stay on?” 

“Sure, ef you're held by 


rule 


she’d get s« 


” 


force,” Timothy Roland 








***The dog’ ll bite the baby,’ she screamed. 
‘I can’t hev him nohow; the canary bird’ ll 
wake her up; oh, whatever shall I do?’’”’ 


announced with vigor Mary Eliza looked at him 
scornfully 

An’ don’t folks hev to use force to hold a two 
months-old baby?” she demanded. “I can’t see how 


it’s kidnapin’, but I'd like to see anyone cross Grandma 


Mullins: she’s terrible determined.” 


RS. JONES tucked some loose locks back from 
her face, and her fighting spirit gleamed in her 


eves. 

“It’s Liz Whalan’s 
Mullins can’t keep it.” 
“Ef vou could only do like Solomon in the Bible, ma,” 
Mary Eliza 


sword in town 


baby, so there, an’ Grandma 


suggested. 


“IT don't suppose there's a real 
but you could take the ecarvin’ knife.” 


Douglas Everett giggled, and Timothy Roland saw 
his chance at revengeful retort 
Jest you get ma suggestin’ to Mis’ Mullins that 


she kill Victoria Mullins Whalan with a carvin’ knife, 
quick she’d drop dead. A cop wouldn't 
be in it with playin’ Solomon.” 


an’ see how 
“Did you know, ma,” said Mary 


baby christened jest Roland 
she thought it 
to Mis’ 


either. 


as Timothy 
might die. 
Whalan, 
Mis’ Whalan 
nie J., an’ nothin’ on 
Victoria, with the Mullins thrown in 
daft that 


nm, Waxing eloquent. “She's 


Whalans 


goin’ to 


that 
Min 
bein’ 
Mul 
went 


says the won't like 
name it 


stop it 


was 


now earth can 
Grandma 
Mary Eliza 


an awful smart old lady, 


lins is jest about baby.” 


an’ she’s made it the cutest clothes, lace trimmed, an’ 
with through 
the teeniest, weeniest shoes, soft pink leather 
buckles I don't 
give them clothes to Liz Whalan even ef she does give 


pink an’ blue ribbons run 


the dresses 
‘em, an’ 
she’d 


an’ tiny 


shiny suppose ever 
I wonder what she will do with ’em?”’ 


Viola vouchsafed in 


back the baby. 


“IT want them clothes,” Pansy 


Eliza, “she had the 
says, cause 


Mis’ Thompson, next door 


her shrill voice from the corner of the kitchen. “They 
might fit a doll, or kittens look awful dear in doll’s 
clothes, an’ I could dress up pussy perhaps ef the baby 
clothes was dreadful little.” 

“Hear the child,” said Mrs. Jones, laughing. “You 
can't hev them clothes for no cat; but, come to think, 
Grandma Mullins might like a_ kitten with. 
You see, what she needs is somethin’ to mind, an’ its 


to play 


sort o’ sudden after all, Liz comin’. home sooner than she 

thought. I pity the old lady; 
perhaps a kitten would do 
the business.” 

“Or a suggested 
“Timothy ftoland. “It can 
talk, an’ that baby can’t yet.” 

“Or a puppy,’ broke in 
Everett out of the 
abundance of his heart, his 


parrot,” 


Douglas 


mouth speaking 
“Canary birds is 


Mary 


more 


cheerful,” said Eliza 


with conviction 


Mrs. Jones rose to her 
feet. 

“Tll go see some o’ the 
neighbors,” she said anx 


iously. “I wish Grandma 
Mullins wasn’t so sot in her 
Ways, or else that her heart 
think Pansy 


Viola’s smarter than any of 


Was strong I 


us be, an’ you was jest callin’ 
her dumb, Mary Eliza ef 
Liz Whalan gits her 
itll be 
Mullins has got 


baby 
because Grandma 
somethin 
boss, an’ 


else to some ani 


mals is a good idea.” 


N HALF an hour she re 
| turned, her face very red 
and her eves gleaming. 
Liz Whalan 
awful pale an’ limps some), 
an’ I Mullins: 
but, dear me, no one dares 


“T saw (she's 


saw Grandma 


say nothin’ to her ‘cept talk 
about the weather; but I 
had it out with her daughter 

“We're goin’ to hey a social evenin’ to Mis’ Mullins’s 
to-night, an’ I guess we'll hev to ask the minister to 
take off the baby, an’ the doctor’ll be there in case 


the old lady has a spell. We're goin’ to take her 
some animals. I met Jerry Archibald Whalan jest 
now, an’ told him to git that puppy I wouldn't let 


Miss Adams has got a canary) 
bird she'll give, an’ Mis’ Mullins’s daughter says they've 


Douglas Everett have 


got a cage, but the gilt’s wore off some, an’ Mis 
glad to git rid of 


tne 


Curtis’s got a cute kitten. She was 
it, too, fer she’d been tryin’ to find a home fer it 
of the boys white there’s a 


nice, but 


mice, an’ 
they 
two o' the cutest 
Mis’ Thompson 
says we can take her black Angora cat to help make 


has got 
squirrel. <A 


some 


gray parrot’s cost too 


much. Oh, yes, there’s a rabbit an’ 


chickens in a cage you ever see, an’ 


a good showin’. It'll come home anyhow.” 


“I wanter go to the party.” announced Pansy Viola 


“What time is the party, ma?’ 

“There ain’t no children goin’,” exclaimed Mrs 
Jones with vigor, “an’ jest you hear that sure What 
we want Mis’ Mullins to fergit is children. Only 


grown-ups comes to Grandma Mullins’s zoo.” 


ELIZA and Timothy Roland sat up fot 


ARY 
their mother’s return. It was half-past ten and 


against the rules, but they felt they must know 
the fate of the stationary baby before they could sleep 


Finally came the sound for which they had been 
listening—a chorus of “good-bys”—at the gate, and 
their mother’s cheery voice, and Mary Eliza flung 
wide the door 

“Mercy, children, you up?’ gasped Mrs Jones 
Well. it’s jest as well, ‘cause there was condensed 


there was so much we all brought 


I would hev had to 


milk ice cream, an’ 
home some to the children, an’ 
wake you up. As nothin’ short 0’ 
others, have it all. It 
affair an’ went off 
they had animal with 
That was Mis’ Newcomb’s idea 


dawn'll wake the 


was a real elegant 


was a zoo part) 


you ken 
good, an’ as it 
the cream instead 0 


I thought 


crackers 
layer cake 
it was real cute.” 
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She busied herself getting plates and spoons for the 
children, and then sat down happily while they ate 
their little feast 

“Grandma Mullins was suspicious jest at first,’ she 
said. She sort o’ guessed we was goin’ to take away 
the baby, an’ the whole plan was jest agin’ givin’ ber 
that depression. The minister an’ doctor didn’t come, 
but quite a number o’ the neighbors was in, an’ Grand 
ma Mullins was a pleased old lady 
n’ over, ‘but why 


“*<§ party fer me,” she said over : 
dv you bring me presents?” 
“‘T thought you'd like this cute kitten,” Mis’ Curtis 





[N KERRIGAN and the brogue of 

him, and the sparkling blue-eyed col- 
leen he meets, and the terrier that fol- 
lows their adventures, Mr. Tooker has 
brought us a bit of the old country, with 
all its wit and geniality — though the 
touch of folly and the pang of heartache 
are not peculiar to the County Clare. 


LL DAY the heat waves had risen against the 
white sky from the sedgy reaches beyond 
the sluggish, brown river, and when, with 
the falling of the afternoon wind, the sand 

flies swarmed along the water front, it became un 
bearable to the crew, painting the woodwork about 
the deck. Smothered irritation was in the air, and 
a casually sarcastic remark of the mate about the 
condition of the paintbrushes that Kerrigan was 
putting away for the night had caused it at last to 
burst into flame. It was then flame against flame, 
and at the sound of the uproar the crew streamed 
out of the forecastle or paused in their cleaning up 
to grin in appreciative enjoyment of the wordy battle. 
But just as it seemed impossible for the affair to 
end without the shedding of blood, the mate had 
turned to go aft, while Kerrigan went stormily over 
the rail, flinging back the vow never again to lift 
hand at the command of the unmetionable creature 
disguised as a mate. He paused on the stringpiece 
of the wharf to shake his fist at the back of that 
gentleman, who had not deigned to pause in his stately 
progress toward the cabin. 

“Run away from me worrds, if ye will,” roared 

Kerrigan; “ut’s no more nor anny wan w’u'd expict 
Who'd seen the face av ye, ye broken-nosed, 
sWivel-eyed, wather-hearted image av Satan. 
Come over the side to the dock, which ut is 
out av ver jurisdeection, where all min are 
free an’ aquil, an’ I'll prove me contintion as 
to the looks av ye wid the two fists av me. 
Will ye come?’ He paused, but the mate 
Went on in dignified silence, disappearing 
down the companionway. In sheer rage of 
baffled desire for battle, Kerrigan thereupon 
stooped, picked up a piece of seantling, and 
hurled it against the afterhouse. 

“Hoo-roo!” he shouted “Take thot, ve 
long-sided, ¢rab-walkun’, burrowun’ mole! 
Ye’re well to be down in yer hole, for ve spoil 
the landscape most shameful.” He slowly 
turned and sauntered cityward between the 
great piles of yellow pine. 


As the narrow lane opened upon the mead ( 
OWs, and he saw, a quarter of a mile away, 
the roofs of the town beyond their encircling 
fringe of live oaks, he paused suddenly, real 
izing for the first time that he was still in 
his working clothes and wholly penniless. 
{ 


“A worrd an’ a tho’t, but the worrd firrst, 
as iver,” he muttered as he fumbled in his 
empty pockets. “But w'u’d I give him the 
Sutisfaction to see me follow me nose back 
over the side again before the worrds were 
aff ay me lips? I w'u'd not.” 

His roving eyes fell upon an Irish terrier 
Sitting forlorn in lonely gloom in the shade 
of the lumber 
Waste, 


gazing out across the green 
Kerrigan’s sympathy was stirred. 
“For the love av Hiven, laad, don’t look 
80 downhearted!” he exclaimed. 
The dog turned his melancholy eves toward Kerri 
Fan, but wit! 
“We're 


no recognition of the kindly feeling 
a downtrod race,” went on Kerrigan, 


said, quicklike, fer there was a kind o’ silence. It 
can play awful comical with a ball on a string,’ she 
says; an’ she threw down a paper ball, an’ the kitten 
gave a spring an’ pounced on it jest as smart, an’ 
Grandma Mullins laughed hard 

‘I brought this little pup,’ 1 says, with my heart 
in my mouth, fer we was all kind o’ nervous. ‘He 
barks real sharp,” I says, ‘an’ there’s no tellin’ when 
burglars might come around.’ 
Grandma 
Mullins says, tartlike, an’ perked her head on one 


“"That’s jest what I’ve been thinkin’,’ 


side, an’ we all knew she was thinkin’ o’ the baby. 
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Then the others give her the rabbit an’ squirrel 
an’ the bird an’ mice, an’ Mis’ Thompson said her cat 
was jest a-visitin’. I guess she got scairt it might 
stay after all I don’t think Mis’ Mullins liked ’em 
much, only she’s a terrible polite old lady, an’ that’s 
why her daughter felt so sure she wouldn’t hurt our 
feelin’s even ef she thought our presents sort o” out 
o’ the way. 

“Then they started the talkin’ machine an’ we had 
refreshments, an’ right in the middle the baby woke 
up. It roared an’ yelled jest as ef it had the colic, 
an’ Grandma Mullins started all nerved up. 


(¢ nceiuded mn fpage 31) 


_ The Hoodoo-Mascot 


By L. Frank Tooker 


ILLUSTRATED BY RODNEY THOMSON 


“though there’s shmall comfort in lettun’ the worrld 
know ut. Come on, laad; we'll face ut bouldlike to 
gither.” He whistled and moved toward the town, 
but the dog stirred not in his desolation, 

“Aye, ye're thrue Irish, not heedun’ yer best 
fri’nds,” declared Kerrigan. “Well, ut’s like we'd 
fall out in the firrst mile an’ be better apart. Ye 
know best.” 

He moved slowly up the road, and, coming to a 
little stream, saw three or four negroes playing cards 
together under the shelter of the sedgy bank. They 
looked up and gave him a courteous good evening; 
he waved his hand stiffly in recognition of the 
greeting. 

“Naygurs are the polite wans,” he muttered; “they 
are so.” Then out of the tail of his eye he caught 
sight of a tall shadow following his own across the 
meadow, and turned quickly. It was the dog. 

“Ye've tho’t betther av ut, have ye, like all the 
Irish?” he demanded. “Belikes ‘twill lade ye to 
throuble, for I’m hot all through, though ‘tis little 
yell care, I'm thinkun’.” 


r I SHEY went on aimlessly through the straggling, 
: unkempt Southern lumber port, when in a quiet 
roud, shaded by live oaks that stood here and 
there in the street itself, the terrier’s interest in 
life awoke at the sight of a cat leisurely stroll 
ing before him. With a sharp yap of defiance he 
sprang to the pursuit, disappearing under a_ low, 
unpainted building, with wide spaces between its 
narrow, upright planking. An instant later he re 
appeared, and began to bark at the building itself, 
running excitedly back and forth and thrusting his 
nose into the interstices. 


Pr) 


“Faith, but ‘tis the queer kind av a cornerib! 
muttered Kerrigan, peering through the cracks. Then 
suddenly his eyes narrowed in the intensity of his 












‘‘Ut’s gettun’ yes in throuble I am by let- 


tun’ yes out av ut! An’ what are ye in- 
carceratud for thot yez are so fond av ut?’ 


gaze as he made out two negroes sitting on the floor 
of the dark interior. 

“An’ what is ut ye do be doun’ in the cornerib?” he 
demanded. 

“'’Taint no cohnerib, Boss,” explained one; “it’s de 
lockup.” 

“Lockup!” sniffed Kerrigan with scorn, and shook 
one of the uprights till it cracked. 

“Look out dah, Boss!” exclaimed the negro in 
alarm. “You gwine break ‘er down fublst you know!” 


AOR answer, Kerrigan gave a mighty pull, and the 
sun-dried plank broke in two. He cast the lower 
piece to earth and stepped back. 


“Come out!’ he commanded. 

But the negroes held back. 

“Say, Boss, you's gwine git us in trouble if you 
keeps on that a-way,” complained the one who had 
already spoken. 

“There’s grathitude for yez!” mourned Kerrigan. 
“Ut's gettun’ yez in throuble I am by lettun’ yez 
out av ut! An’ what are ye inearceratud for thot 
yez are so fond ay ut?” 

“"'Tain’t nuttin’ like dat, nohow,” indignantly de- 
clared the spokesman. “We's jus’ locked up foh bein’ 
disordehly.” 

“Disorderly,” mused Kerrigan. “I remimber the 
worrd, an’ have shmail respict for ut. Ye'll stay 
where ye are, ye black imps!” 

“Say, Boss, de sheriff's gwine hab you, too!” 
chuckled the grinning negro. 

It instantly occurred to Kerrigan that the remark 
was less statement than exultation, and he glanced 
quickly over his shoulder. Fifty yards away a tall, 
elderly man of official appearance was padding heavily 
across the square toward him. Hasty as was the 
glance, Kerrigan saw that he carried a gun. 

Now, a sailor is schooled to rapidity of decision, 
and the momentary disappearance of the 
sheriff behind a live oak was synchronous 
with the disappearance of Kerrigan around 
the corner of the lockup. Then he ran, while 
the voice of the sheriff from behind the shel 
tering walls shattered the brooding silence 
of the neighborhood with the generic cry of 
offended justice: “Stop, thief!” 

“Thafe yersilf,” muttered Kerrigan, angrily. 
“W'u'd ye tak’ a mon’s good name from him 


wid yer aisy worrd, ve robber?” 


and run back; here and there a face 
Hi! appeared ut a window as he fled. <A 
‘ . narrow lane caught his eye, and he dashed 





"ye down the street he saw a man turn 


into it, only to find it already occupied by a 
stout man, who, hearing the sheriff’s ery, con- 
scientiously allied himself to the side of civic 
virtue by holding the middle of the lane and 
teetering up and down on his toes, with his 
arms widespread, as certain sanguine ideal- 
ists comport themselves in the path of run 
away horses. It is true that he, too, stepped 
politely aside as Kerrigan drew near. But 
that did not save him, for that gentieman, 
swerving, bowled him over, “for the looks of 
the thing.” as he genially declared to himself. 

He was himself metaphorically bowled 
over in turn by the lane, which proved to 
be a cul-de-sac: so he crashed over a low 
fence, and then another, to the shrieking 
horror of a yardful of chickens and half a 
dozen negro women, followed meanwhile by 
the terrier, which had apparently resolved 
ut last never to desert him, and was will 
ing for all the world to know it, for he yapped un 
ceasing 


Crossing another fence, Kerrigan entered another 




















He crashed over a low fence, and then an- 
other, to the shrieking horror of a yardful 
of chickens and half a dozen negro women 


Then 
pushing 


lane, and sped on between its high brick walls 
him, 
almost, for the terrie: 
hind leg, 


a stout door ajar in one invited and, 
through, he closed the door 
now at his Was caught by the 
gave an excellent imitation of a squeaking cart wheel 
going at high 
door tight, Kerrigan darted forward through a 
of outbuildings and arbors, and at 


pink sunbonnet 


heels, and 


speed. teleasing him and closing the 
jumble 
a sharp turn nearly 
ran over a girl in a stooping over a 
pail of water. 

He caught her arm, exclaiming breathlessly 

“Heh, you black 


Hk girl sprang erect like a 
I leased, and turned on him. 
fair, and at the moment indignant 
“May the divil run 
asthore, if I thot to find a bit av 
in the owld back yard like ¢ 
he cried humbly. “Tis the bit av a chase for 
so find me a hole till it’s over 
love ay the owld sod!” 
“Here!” she cried quickly, and pulled open a door, 
pushing him toward it. 


young sapling 


- 
She was Irish and 
away wid me sowl, Mary 
hiven whin I rin 
1 squawkun’ wild goose!’ 
Willi. 


Quick, lass, for the 


Now, Kerrigan was no man to go out of a pretty 
girl's presence with his back to her; he was also 
unacquainted with the Southern spring house He 


heard the girl’s giggling shriek as he 
bottom of the shallow and then a 
heavy feet, the opening of the 
panting voice drawling 

“Heh, gyrl, did you see a man come in at the do'?” 


splashed to the 
thud of 


door, 


well, 


garden and a 


“Sure.” Kerrigan heard her say cheerfully. “I was 
comin’ by the spring house, here, an’, whish! It was 


in at the gate wid him an’ over the lawn in 


or three le’ps shtraight to the road yon. An’ his face 


a couple 


was like a slashed ham. She added as an illumi 
nating afterthought: “Aye, he was the fright 

“Which way did he turn?’ asked the voice 

“Sure, sir, I tho’t that mesilf.” replied the girl, 
“an’ I looked: but ’twas over before it began An’ 
a yella dog was afther him, an’ God knows they 
were travelin’.” 

Kerrigan heard the heavy steps going on again, 


and a lighter step on the gravel walk gradually 
fainter. He him. He 
waist in the water, and above him stretcher 
stone, the walls of the well. He 


xrow 


looked about was up to his 


five feet 
of mossy might as 
easily have scaled heaven on a 


were they. 


sunbeam, so slippery 


“Aye, the minx was as good as me worrd,” he 
tered, Now ‘tis 
I'm riddy Half-heartedly he made at 
attempt to out. “Tis the fine lockup.” he 
muttered as 
retreat. “I'll be 
comes me way.” 


mut 


“for she found me a hole found 
to Vave ut.” 

climb 
| 


he settled back hopelessly in his 


aufther tellun’ the sheriff if he 


Ei HEARD again a voice drawing near 
“There is nothing like real spring water for 


masculine 


julep,” the slow, vice Was saying 
“cold and soft, with just a tang of mineral in it And 
this spring of mine—do you know, I’ve a fancy that 


it’s colder in one spot than elsewhere You can see 
the bubbles rising in it 
it myself 


fine julep, 


That’s why I always like to 
when, at a time like this, I desire an 
Majeh.” 


Docteh, 


draw 
especially 
“Is there an) 
spect for a mint 
it otheh than especially fine’ 
It also was masculine 
“You are right, Majeh 


time, when one’s propeh re 


julep would excuse one in making 


queried another voice 


ugreed the first speaker 


“and I stand corrected \ lint uiep 1 1 gitt I 
Heaven, and not to be treated lightly There's the 
mint bed, under the arbeh there Plenty of shade 


There's nothing 


Hk speakers were at the door of the spring 
house, but they were not to open it, for a wild 


ery from somewhere beyond broke in upon theil 


you see 


anticipatory garrulity—the ery and voice of Kerrigan's 
jaller 

Will ve 
Hiven! 


up an’ down like the 


come Docthor quick for the love of 


dog loose in the house, a-racin’ 


Will 


‘Tis a mad 
divil had holt of his tail! 
ve come 


As the 


voice of the girl 


hurrying steps sped away, the agitated 


rose in quick explanation : 


He came in the door wid nive 
a look at me, his eyes were thot 
starin’ an’ set, an’ wint leppin’ in 


at the dinin’-room door an’ beyont 


Sure, ve can hear him now, if ye 
listen, in the big room above, goin’ 
round like a top.” 

Mg An 
the spring-house 
stout 


“Out 


flung 
dropping a 


instant later she open 
door, 
plank to her prisoner 

quick!" she whis 


behint 


wid ve 


pered An’ ave the board 


the house as ve go 


“Ave, lass.” said Kerrigan, “I see 
ye’ve hid min before. I say ut wid sorra, beun’ whole 
heartud mesilf till the minut’ I saw ye.” 

“Will ve climb out,” she cried, “or be 
rilin’ the wate 


murdhered 
in cowld blood for 

“'Tis half murdhered I 
wather,” replied Kerrigan, scrambling up his inclined 


am now wid cowld 


plane "Tis the shmall matther—the way—whin ye're 
wance dead.” But the girl bad fled 

Unfortunately, the dog had arrived on the lawn by 
way of the front door when Kerrigan slipped from 


house learned in an unfeeling 


the spring Having 
world to recognize true friendship, he rushed 
the hour 


joyously 


after his companion of 


Kerrigan doubled on his track, and sped through 
an arbor to the back of the house Then being 


momentarily cut off from the terrier’s sight, he dashe¢ 


dark cellarway: but his relief was of the 


shortest, for with 


down a 
a padded rush of feet the dog came 
With 
wide, he 
face There 


friendliness, but 


bounding down the stone steps to his side 


wagging tail, lolling tongue, and mouth 


looking up into Kerrigan's was 


interest in the 
hardly contrition or fear 


stood 


and a divine 


look 


Kerrigan shook his head 


I towld ye ye’d not mind throuble, ye seut!” he 


muttered : but what will ve do now for they're 


afther ve vet?’ 


walk outside, 
heard the 


NDEED, footsteps sounded on the 
| the cellar door banged 

voice of the girl triumphantly 

“He's co't, sir! I 

“Well 
the voice of the doctor was heard saying 
not lift it. [ll rout him out 

“W'u'd ye fright the 
manded Margaret Sure, "tis only the pupps 


and Kerrigan 
erving 
have him.’ 

there’s no need to sit on the do’, Margaret,” 
“He could 
dumb baste, sir?’ de 


poor, 


an’ not mad at all I saw him plain, wag 
gin’ his tail ‘Tis no sign thot he’s mad 
I'll let him cool off, then drive him out 
of the yard wid a little, small shtick.” 

Very well, Margaret: but don’t let him 
in the house again.” The tone changed 
“Now, Majeh,” it went on we need that 
julep mo’ than eveh.” 


‘Ye’re tired, sir.” came back the voice of 
the girl: “ll draw the wather for ve I know the 
spot I've watched the bubbles manny’s the time.” 
‘Well, then, Margaret, if you will,” replied the 
doctor: “it’s breath-taking exercise chasing a puppy 
‘Laad.” said Kerrigan as the footsteps died away, 
only God himsilf cud make a lass like thot; but 
sure, Satan had a hand in raisun’ her: she knows 


too much for a Christian 


Hk cellar grew dark, 
ance of vitreous | 


Window, and Kerrigan saw 


and then slowly a pale radi 





it stole in through the low 
the full moon riding 


nbhove the topes of the trees Once he stole softly up the 


steps and pushed at the door, but the hasp was caught 





again 


he muttered 


He backed slowly down to the cellar 





“Sure, she’s not done wid us yet, 
“But what nixt I dunno.” 
He heard al 


grate of the 


clock striking ten as he caught the 


hasp of the 
down the stairs He 


door and heard the girl 


calling softly went up, the dog 
at his heels 

“Y've not had yer supper said she 
Lass. ve’re no liar.” he replied 
‘Tis waitin’ for ye,” she whispered, and led him 


up: but at the kitchen door he held back. 


Arrah! an’ will the fam’'ly be afther servun’ me 
he asked sarcastically I'd not like to throuble them 
beun’ modest bevont nat e \ nibble von in the 
arbor, now 

“They're asleep,’ she sai “Sure 1 erack of 
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thunder itsilf w'u'd not wake thim Ye're as wet 


as the heel of a duck ‘'Twould be the black shame to 


sind ve away in the state.” 


“T am, barrun’ me throat,” he replied, “an’ thot’s 
as dhry as the inside av a nut 
“Ye'll be afther 


something warrm to Keep out 


three glasses of 


poor fella! 


takin’ a couple or 
the cowld, 


she told him as she bustled about “But why did ye 
walk in the spring?’ Was it the thirst?’ she giggled 
“Wud L turn me back on a pretty face?’ he de 


“"Tis not me custhom 


“Ave, not till ve saw the nixt 


manded 
wan,” she retorted 
‘Tis from wan till the nixt wid ve, Um thinkin’, an’ 


turnin’ yer back to the last thot fast ve're like wan 
dancin’ the reel. Ye're the inconstant mon. Aye, ‘tis 
the rovin’ eve ve have.” 

‘Tis from seeun’ nought worth a sicond look till 


the minut’ I saw ye,” Kerrigan declared. 


‘tis like lookun’ 


“An’ now 
at the sun overlong; I can see nought 
ilse.” 
shame so to blind the eyes 
replied, with «a 
“Sure, he’s the persistent mon; he'll hunt ye 
till the crack of doom. An’ what 
shtir him’ Sure, I'm afraid of ye this minut’. 
naught but the County Clare twist in the tongue of 
ye thot gave me the pity. Glory be to God! I'd do 
the like by owld Satan himsilf, an’ he County Clare!” 
“Ave, County 


‘Tw'u'd be the black 
of wan the sheriff was afther,” she 
giggle. 
have ye done to 
‘Twas 


said Kerrigan. “"“Twas whin 
looked up wid the two blue eves 
says I to mesilf: ‘Arrah! the wathers av Clare 
an’ the blue sky over thim! Is ut 
on the owld sod? 


Clare!” 
ve firrst spoke an’ 
“av ye, 
home I am again 
Thin praise be to the saints I'll 


not lave ut 


“Ye're forgettin’ the sheriff this minut’,” she said 
slyly. 

“"Twas only the butt ind av a bit av a ruction. 
| *" Kerrigan replied He told the whole story 
“Ye mind,” he went on, “I was shtill hot wid the 
mate whin I came to the cornerib. Aye, thot mate 
he shtirred me, thin left me to boil.” 

“IT know,” she replied. “’Tis harrd to have a bit 


of timper cut off 
us the nixt for a handle.” 

Ye have the rights av ut, 
shyly, “but, sure, ve 
‘twas the 
Yell 


like a shtring. Wan thing’s as good 
Kerrigan 
I'm thinkun’ 
lade me to 
see it versilf thot I cu’d not lave ye’ 


YNHE glanced at 
S chief. 


Ave,” she said, 

of sailors to stick to a lass. ‘Tis in all the songs.” 

“An’ am I not a before [ am a 

“Sure, [ll Vave the wather for good an’ all 
for the blue eyes av ye.’ 

An’ what 

pertly 


seid 


lass,” 
lave out the text. 


way of the blissed saints to 


VeZ. 
sidelong look of mis 


him with a 


‘tis well known ‘tis the custhom 
mon sailor?” he 
asked. 
doin’ ashore?’ she asked 
“Dreamin’ ye’re at worrk on the blue wathers 
whin ye look at me eyes? Arrah! ‘twould be the fine 


will ve be 


job for a strong mon 

‘Is there no worrk in the town 
riddy to moil for 
himsilf alone?’ 


for a shtrong mon 


who's where 


moiled for 
“Thin the blissed 
saints thot led me to vez are the hussies.” 

Would ve put 


she cried. Tis all I 


two he’s 


demanded Kerrigan. 


spite on the saints for yer own 


wiakeniss 7” w't’d know of ye, 


an’ too much, ve pagan! 


‘Aye, lass, yve’ve got the shifty tongue!” 
he exclaimed admiringly. It doubles like 
a fox I niver cu'd bide a lass thot had 
nought in her head but yis an’ no. We'd 
fit like the two parts av a song.” 
“Ave, an’ fight in two keys: I bel’ave 
ye,” she replied. 
Ye do, ve do.” he declared. “I love ye as 
the land does the sun. Now bel'ave thot.” 
Which is half the time,” said the girl quickly. “I 
told ye ye were the inconstant mon.” 
Arrah! ye’re sweet as the rose, lass,” exclaimed 
Kerrigan, “but as harrd to pick up as a bit ay 


quicksilver.” 
The 


but now 


terrier had been sleeping at Kerrigan's feet, 
he sprang up and went whining to the door 
he barked and scratched at the panel. With 
lamp, the girl turned it out. 
Shiv’ she said to the dog, and leaned over Kerrigan 

Did ve hear the 
Whispered 

I did not.” he 


heart ve 


Suddenly 
an swift movement to the 


soft step at the door?’ she 


Whispered back. “Belikes "twas me 
heard thumpun’.”” 
Thin is it in sore need of the mendin’.” she replied 


gigele, “for it squeaked like a new pair of 
ian 

‘Tis the thrue worrd T had from ye thin,” he said. 
W'n'd ve Vave ut unmended, havun’ the power?” 


‘eply, and 


YHE was listening again, and made no 
S it moment later they heard the stamp of hoofs 
and the sharp rattle of a halter across the edge 

of a mange 
rhe girl rose quickly and softly opened the door, and 
Kerrigan stepped to her side. The radiance of the moot 
ight flooded the lawn, but nowhere was there a soune 
The girl sat down on the step. 


to Kerrigall. 


ora moving figure 
sight.” she whispered 


the owld doethor 


Keep out of 
It might be 
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The Nightmare of the Bush 


HITE-FACED, the Busher woke at dawn, 
W His wild eves streaked with gore; 
He quivered like a stricken fawn, 
Deep wounded to the core; 
He gazed about from left to right 
With sudden choking breath 
ind then he ducked again in fright 
is from the grip of death. 


“What's happened, kid?” a pal near by 
Remarked upon his plight; 

“Have you discovered you must dic 
Before another night? 

Have you been canned while you are broke 
Or sent to jail for life? 

Or has some better-looking bloke 
Stepped in and copped your wife?” 
“Sau, worsen that,” the Busher moaned 

ind turned a lighter pale; 
And while he quivered there he groaned 
This terror-stricken tale: 
“While I was slecping and could fly 
To no protecting towns, 
I dreamt that I’d been drafted by 
The Yankees and the Browns.” 


The Next World Series 


S July began to wane into August and the cheer- 
A ing in about twelve of the sixteen Big League 
cities had died away, all apparent signs pointed 
again to another world-series meeting between those 
two masters of managerial acumen known as McGraw 
and Mack. 

Late August or September might furnish another 
hunch, but sufficient unto the day is the dope thereof. 
Anyway, the immediate presence of these two clubs 
around the forefront recalls the fact that the Giants 
and the Athletics met first in 1905, with the former 
triumphant in four games to one. They met again in 
1911 with the latter on top by four games to two. So 
a third meeting should be for extra gore; provided. 
of course, the dope remains intact to the finish, and 
a third meeting is installed. 

Of the regulars from these old rivals who clashed 
in the first 1905 series only three remain. And these 
three are pitchers. Mathewson for the Giants with 
Plank and Bender for the Athletics constitute the 
survival of the flock, though Danny Murphy and 
Harry Davis remain on the Mackian roster within 
quick call. 

One left for McGraw and two for Mack out of 
thirty warring entries in 1905 shows how quickly they 
fade under the drive of the game. In a period of 
eight years, one out of ten remains while the other 
nine skid along to the rear. tjoth managers have 
built over since the 1905 clash and have won two 
pennants in the rebuilding with a third in sight. 
Bender has known ten years of campaigning, while 
Mathewson and Plank have known thirteen, but the 
remainder of each machine has been rearranged since 
the days of Seybold and Donlin, of Dahlen and 
Cross. 

With few exceptions, the same men that fought two 
years ago will meet again in case of double pen 
nant success. But the main reliances of both clubs 
will be the veteran pitchers who met first in 1905. 
These three will face most of the storm. And of the 
three the toughest assignment will fall to Mathewson 
in meeting again the hardest-hitting ball club of the 
game—a free swinging, clean-eyed clouting clan that 
“hits ’em where they ain’t,”” where they can’t get to, 
and too hard where they are, the triple-coated science 
of swat. 

Of the old Mackian infield, Davis, Murphy, and the 
Crosses have given way to McInnes, Collins, Barry, 
and Baker. Of the Giant infield, MeGann, Gilbert, 
Dahlen, and Devlin have passed before Merkle, Doyle, 
Fletcher, and Shafer. 

Browne, Donlin, and Mertes from the old Giant 
outfield have been supplanted by Murray, Snodgrass, 
and Burns, while Hartsel, Seybold, and Lord have 
dropped back for Oldring, E. Murphy, and Strunk. 


Gone too are Schreckengost and Bowerman back of 


the bat, although Bresnahan is still in the game as a 


member of the Cubs. 


Pickups & Putts 


By Grantland Rice 


Which makes it all the more remarkable that not 


only are Mathewson, Bender, and Plank still under 


fire, but in addition are still in top form as masters 
of the mound. Where Time has wiped the others out, 
these three have stuck with all they ever had. 


Aisop and the Cubs 


L may recall the Alsopian fable of the citizen 
who attempted to break a bundle of sticks well 
tied together. Absolutely nothing doing. Then 
he yielded to a lucid interval, untied the bundle, and 
found how simple it was to break one at a time. 
Along parallel lines the old Cub machine was un- 
breakable for all practical purposes—unbreakable 
while playing together. But with Evers and Schulte 
in Chicago; Tinker, Brown, and Kling in Cincinnati, 
and Chance in New York, the general average is about 
sixth place. Evidently this A2sop knew something. 
The guy had talent, whether you like his stuff or not. 


It's better to keep straight than to get distance, but 
only the contender who can do both gets to be Cham 
pion. 


The spectacle of the Browns and Braves both out of 
last place shows again that it's never too late to mend. 


The Albionic Average 


“y \ YHAT is the percentage of the British Empire 
now?” queries an Albionic bystander. 

A Canadan killed your American heavy- 
weight, four Englishmen beat your American golf 
champion, and a New Zealand Englishman stopped 
your tennis champion in three straight sets. So we 
ask again: “What is America’s percentage and the 
percentage of the British Empire in this summer’s 
International Standing of the Clubs?” 

To be perfectly fair and upright about it, Professor 
J. Bull can at least claim a respectable place in the 
First Division. He has had a fairly buoyant summer, 
and while the English Stroke has drawn a lumpy time 
of it here and there, the general average has been 
very much to the .300, which is always worthy of 
congratulation. 








The Ultimate Shock 


UST as J started from the tee 
J Vy rival turned and said to me: 
“7 slept exceeding well last night 
tnd woke up feeling fit and right; 


Vy nerves feel fine. my ene is clear. 


tnd I’m in shape from hoof to ear.” 


Just ere we drove into the hollows 
Uy rival spoke about as follows: 
“My legs are good—in no way lame, 
tnd, what is more, I’m on my game; 
In fact, | might as well admit 

I never felt so bally fit.” 


Vo sooner had he finished than 

I felt myself a blighted man; 

Vy blood congealed, my marrow froze, 
tid, poise d ag oie wrapped nea doze, 
IT felt my senses reel and rock, 

tnd then—T fainted from the shock 


Sportive Definitions 
Any bloke who doesn’t agree with your dope. 


OoOR 
Exrert—The guy who guesses the way you bet 


Dore—The first step toward an alibi. 
ALiIn1i—Showing how two plus two should equal three 
WEAK BATTING The Home Club not hitting 
GREAT Pirconine—The Visitors not hitting 
BoceEy—What the Duffer would have made it in if 
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yes, 


Yesterday —To-day —To-morrow 


(An address to the pennant winners ) 


“The cities are full of pride, 
Challenging each to each: 
This from her mountain side, 
That from her burthened beach.” 
° R. KIPLina. 


BEFORE you shriek your pennant joy, 
B Before you toast your winning team: 
Before your haughty boast may cloy 
Where others wear a blasted dream 
Where still your pulses thrill and throb, 
Remember, in your taunt and clack, 
That Babylon once had her Cobb 
tnd Nineveh her Connie Mack. 


Before you kid the Other Guy 

Who pulled for Tigers or for Reds 
Before you cheer the flags that fly 

thove your heroes’ laurcled heads 
Before the swelling grips your dome 

Remember, through your ribald shout, 
1 Mathewson once pitched for Rome 

tnd Carthage cheered her Baker's clout 


Jerusalem for summers knew 
The only pennants then unfurled; 

Greece followed arith her winning crew 
While Rome was master of the world: 

Who knows when Time will play hobnob 
With shifting dope of future cast, 

Where some Fort Wayne will have its Cobb 
is Giants and Mackmen finish last? 


The Wheel of Fate 


/ I SHE Wheel of Fate revolves in queer circles and 
with sudden jerks. A year ago last October 
Charley Herzog, Giant third baseman, almost 

won a Championship unaided by terrific and timely 

batting, brilliant fielding, and all-around sensational 
work, 

In the same series Fred Snodgrass, center fielder, 
figured largely in his club’s defeat by dropping an 
easy fly ball where the catch would have meant vie 
tory in the deciding game. 

Through the winter and early spring it was Herzog 
the Wonder and Snodgrass the Dub. Few figured 
that McGraw would carry the latter very long. Yet 
when the Giants fought their way back into the lead 
through a brilliant dash around mid season, Snod 
grass was out in center field batting above .300 and 
playing better than ever before, with Herzog on the 
bench, supplanted by Shafer. 

Herzog, playing well, suffered a ten-days sickness 
Shafer was sent in to fill the gap and immediately 
began a series of fine plays through each battle while 
leading his club at the bat. As Fletcher at short 
was also batting fiercely and fielding well, there was 
no place for the World Series star to enter as a 
regular, although recognized as one of the most 
valuable players in the game. 

The Herzog-Shafer-Fletcher shift around the Giant 
infield has been one of the queerest ever known. Last 
season at short, Fletcher was injured and Shafer 
took his place. When Fletcher recovered he was ul- 
able to beat Shafer out and regain his job. Then 
Shafer, the regular, was called home through sick- 
ness, and upon his return was unable to beat out 
Fletcher. 

This season Herzog was taken sick and Shafer in 
stalled, and Herzog in turn was unable to wrest back 
his job from Shafer. The presence of three infielders 
for two jobs, so equally matched, means that the two 
working must travel at top speed to keep out the third, 
a systene which has been a big factor in keeping the 
Giants so well up in the fight. There’s no great incel 
tive for an athlete to start taking things easily when 
he knows a rival on the bench is ready for a running 
start to take his place at the first sign of slipping. 


Trying Out the Swing 


HE heights by leading golfers kept 
Were not attained by daytime clutch; 
fut they. while theivy companions sicpt, 


Were smashing chandclicrs and such 
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The New Politics—IV 


By R. M. McCLINTOCK 


Hk Wilson Administrf#tion appar 

I ently plans to occupy itself wholly 

with the tariff, currency reform, 
and control of the trusts through the 
restoration of competition. Those are 
all big problems, worthy any adminis 
tration’s best efforts. But, after all, they 
are not the one big, all-embracing prob 
lem. That problem, which comprehends 
and includes all others, is the fairer dis 
tribution of wealth—the problem of so 
cial and industrial justice. And the suc 
cess or failure of the Wilson Administra 
tion will be determined by the measure 
in which the acts passed by that Admin 
istration contribute toward this fairer 
distribution of wealth. 

It has been claimed for tariff revision 
that it will force a fairer distribution, by 
reducing the exorbitant prices charged 
by producers and thus reducing the cost 
of living. Inasmuch, however, as many 
of the articles to be placed on the free 
list are controlled by trusts, and as food 
stuffs apparently are continually rising 
in price, regardless of the tariff, it is 
somewhat doubtful to just what extent 
the cost of living will be reduced. 

If the cost of living is appreciably 
and permanently lowered, however, then 
wages will be correspondingly lowered 
except in so far as the unions are able to 
prevent it. There is competition in labor, 
if in nothing else, and wages in all the 
unorganized industries tend to seek as a 
level the figure at which it is barely 
possible to sustain life. 


IS OUR TARIFF TO BLAME? 


UT we don’t have to guess at what 
B free trade will do for labor. Eng 
land furnishes an example. All we have 
te do is to observe conditions there: this 
ought to give us an idea as to how much 
can be expected of a lower tariff in soly 
ing the big problem of the fairer distri 
bution of wealth in the United States. 

The statement can be made unre 
servedly that conditions of labor in 
England are much worse than in the 
United States. Other factors enter in, 
of course: the poor state of labor in 
England is not wholly due to free trade, 
or perhaps even largely due to it; but 
that such a state of affairs does exist 
in England proves that free trade in it 


Kngland? But here again we find that, 
in England as in America, the wakes 
paid are the barest living wages: if there 
is perhaps less child labor in English 
mills it is because England enforces its 
laws against child labor. 

If protection were responsible for the 
conditions of peonage that shock us as 
the light is turned upon the coal-mining 
industry in the supposedly free State of 
West Virginia, might we not expect that 
in free-trade England miners would be 
well paid and prosperous? But again 
our expectations would be blasted: con 
ditions are even worse in free-trade Eng- 
land than in protected America: even 
women work in the English mines, and, 
bad as are conditions in our own country, 
we have as yet been spared this shame. 

NO RELIEF IN TARIFF REVISION 

HE heart of every real man and 

woman bleeds as he or she reads of 
the conditions of labor in our great in- 
dustries. And thousands and thousands of 
them last fall voted the Democratic ticket 
as a protest against what they know 
exists in our protected industries. But it 
is a vain hope to expect that amere change 
in tariff schedules will bring much, if any, 
relief. This country, indeed, is perhaps the 
only civilized nation left where any large 
percentage of the people still cling to the 
obsolete belief that there is inherent vir- 
tue in any tariff system. 

Certainly England has abandoned the 
old idea. England is copying Germany’s 
social legislation. The scientific Ger- 


mans early learned that, if anything like | 


justice were to be secured to the work- 
ingmen, it must come from the enact- 
ment of definitely protective legislation 
paternalistic, socialistic legislation, if you 
please. Hence the German workman en 
joys to-day, and has enjoyed for years, 
old-age, sickness, invalidity, and unem 
ployment insurance; he has had the 
benefit of industrial education to make 
him a more efficient workman: in his 
cities the municipality controls all utili 
ties for his benefit; in many places even 
the municipality owns and rents to him 
the model dwelling in which he lives. 
The Liberal party and the Labor party 
in England are following the German 
example. Free-trade England, by enact 
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, / SHERE are two kinds of ranch 
life’—the kind we see on the 
stage and the kind we see in the 

West They are both interesting in their 

different ways Perhaps the latter, on 

the whole, is preferable. It may not be 
so picturesque and dashing, but it is 
safer and saner, like the new Fourth of 

July It also has the advantage of ex 


books 


theatre and 
those who want 


istence outside of the 
au great advantage for 


to get into it, not merely to look on. To 
be sure, the other kind did exist once, 
to a certain extent, but it has passed 


away with the open ranges and the good 
old days, meaning in pretty 
bad ones, though they been 


Some CuSeS 


have already 


canonized by literature, and so wear the 
halo of romance 
RANCHES AND RANCHES 
B' T there are still ranches out West, 
all kinds of ranches In fact, any 


is called a ranch 
West, at least 
about the West. It 
big. But I my surprise 
once when I went to spend a Sunday on a 
friend's ranch in California, and found 
ten acres of woodland on a mountain side, 


place out in the 
in certain parts of 
It is hard to generalize 


country 
the 


ix too remember 


with an Italian villa and a good tennis 
court, not far from a summer hotel 
Some ranches are what we would ¢all 


or orchards, or “truck” 
yards 

still 
we were all 


farms in the East, 
gardens, or poultry 

But there are 
the West, the kind 
ups to believe in as 
Only we must 
finding rough, low buildings (preferably 
ndobe) with a bunk and a corral, 
set in the midst of a treeless plain 
across which cowboys with “sombreros” 
and “lariats’ dash madly, firing six 
shooters and emitting strange oaths. The 
modern ranch house, though there are 
still plenty of primitive ones, is quite “as 
likely to be built of 
te contain bathrooms and 
and to be approached in an 


ranches in 
brought 
longed for 
much upon 


real 


and 


too 


bows, 


not count 


, 
A1OuUse 


Vast, 


stone or concrete, 
telephones, 


automo 


bile. There are cattle ranches in New 
Mexico where you may see excellent 
polo played There are others where 
you may see celebrated collections of 
etchings or paintings. 

And as for the hands, the cow-punch 
ers, riders, vaqueros, or whatever you 
choose to call them except “cowboys,” 
few of them, like few of us, carry fire 
urms unless they are going out to shoot 
something Vhy should they ?—guns ere 
such heavy things to lug around. Many 
of the men who work on ranches are 
pretty poor shots Not a few of them 
know more about the mechanism of a 
phonograph than that of a revolver. They 


are less prone to unnecessary profanity 


the old-timers at least—than the average 

astern visitor, though when occasion 

demands it of them they can arise to 

it in a way to make their visitors look 
like the amateurs they really are 

rHE SPELL OF THE WEST 

\* for their riding, they are seen 

walking their horses far more than 

the neat equestrians in the park. Natu 


rally so, since they are more likely to 
ride all day, and know too much to 
gallop romantically across the plains, 


when punctuated with prairie 
though their visitors are given 


es] ecialls 


dog holes, 


to galloping and making their horses 
ganted”’—as they say in Wyoming 


unless restrained 

But the inherent charm of nature is 
still out there for those who like it, 
even though the adventitious charm of 
romance may not be melodramatic 
enough for Broadway The wide hori 

mis still there (except where a grain 
evator blocks it), the air is just as 
clear (as yet), the atmosphere as stimu 
lating, and the country (in some places) 
just as much “God's country” as it used 


immortalized 
Remington 
still places walled in 
hy mountains, many miles from rail 
roads, a few of the old guard are mak 
wu last stand, leading the kind of 
ife thev learned to love decline to 
for where and 

still have strength kind 


days 
Fred 


where, 


oddly 


the ung 
Wiste 


to be in 
ly ¢ 


There are 


wel and 


and 
money > 
the 


nen 
and 


abandon 
women 














Note the curve of 
The chaps are thrown in 


Breaking a ‘‘twister.’’ 
the broncho’s back. 


the frontier, unpolluted by the 
standards of ealled civ 
where human beings are judged 


ness of 
artificial 
ilization ; 


our s¢ 


by what they are and not by what they 
have, and ranked by how well they can 
do a thing rather than how much they 


make by it. In these places, except when 
the civilizing touch of capital has touched 


them for all they were worth, we still 
find a lingering relic of that quaint, 
archaic thing called democracy. 


SPORTING RANCHES 


like most others, 
trusts for 
great many 
business and 


Hit cattle industry, 

is being taken over by 

the Larger Good. Therefore: 
ranches have out of 
have gone into pleasure—like the aban 
doned farms of New England. <A ranch 
for sport the modern luxuries 
of those have done the country 
enough larger good, like preserves in 
Canada and ‘camps” in the 
Adirondacks. Others are owned or rented 
by little syndicates of friends for the 
fishing, shooting, and riding, like the 
clubs in the North Woods and certain 
islands off the Southern coast. Some of 
them still are used incidentally for rais 
ing cattle or 
In fact, the fascination of 
ranch,” whether due to the love of the 
dramatic or love of sport—and they are 
not so different after all—has created an 
entirely new sort of ranch in the West, 
called the “dude ranch,” and has given 
rise to a new industry, which an expert 
horse wrangler has dubbed “dude wran- 
gling.” meaning simply rounding up and 


gone 


is one of 
that 


so-called 


horses. 


“life on a 


taking care of those who come to ranches 
for pleasure 

“T've tried both Kinds,” said the old 
timer, “and they're both interestin’: but 
the typical dude is the orneriest of the 
two. Only with this difference: a horse 
would like to behave wrong, but has gen 
erally learned better; whereas a dude 
would like awful well to behave right 
but hasn’t learned how.” 

The epithet “dude,” however, is not 
necessarily derisive Just as in some 
parts of the North Woods anyone who 
comes to shoot or fish is called a “city 
sport” whether he lives in the city and 
ix a sportsman or not: so with the East 
ern dude It is merely a generic term 
convenient for classifying all who come 


By Jesse 


a good time He 
Western riding 


to ranches for 
experienced in 


nay be 
and an 


expert with gun and rod, or he may pe 
au permanent tenderfoot with nervous 
prostration. The phrase has no refer 
ence to clothes—which, by the way, are 
likely to be more doggedly “Western” 
than the garb of those born and bred 
in the West. 

“It sure does me cool to see you 
dudes,” as the wife of a ranch owner 
once remarked affably to an unshaven 
pair of Eastern sportsmen in faded 
shirt sleeves and soiled overalls, who had 
ridden twenty miles to make a neigh 
borly call. “You see, I used to be a 
musician back East—in Kansas City 
and you know how it is out here—se 


few folks to talk the language.” 

Seattered all over the great 
ranches where visitors can come 
stay as (more or paving 
Some of these are owned by old-timers, 
who could not or would not adjust them 
selves to the civilizing touch. Others are 
owned by Easterners whose fondness for 
life in the open is greater than their in 
comes. Still others by a partnership of 
the two kinds of sportsmen 

These places offer the best imaginable 
outing for who want the fun of 
life in the without the inconven- 
iences of camping, for there are enough 


West are 
and 


less ) cuests, 


those 
open 


of the advantages of civilization to put 
all one’s time and energy upon fishing, 
shooting, and riding over beautiful coun 


try, and yet it is neither a lumber camp 
nor a summer hotel. Besides, those who 
want rougher work can usually outfit at 
these ranches and proceed from there 
with a pack train or grub wagon, as the 
case may be. The modern ranch has 
excellent food. They no longer live on 


salt pork while surrounded by thousands 
as in the good old days. More 
have fresh vegetables, too (a 
and fish and 
sometimes out of 


ot beeves, 
over, they 
well as canned 
game in 
too, I 


tomatoes }, 
and 
fear. 


Sen SONn, 


WHERE THE WILD WEST LINGERS 


S@USOn, 

.¥ some of these boarding ranches they 
offer, in addition to sport, a taste 

of “real ranch life.” as read about in 

books, with an _ interesting round-up 


every afternoon at three o’clock, the 
“cowboys” dressing and playing their 


well-rehearsed parts as advertised in the 
printed in turning on 
daily the same spontaneous enthusiasm 
exhibited by members of Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West Show 

Well, it no harm, 
their money’s 
the shows 
each 


booklet colors, 


and the board 
worth, whether 
seriously or 
horse of his own to 
interesting coun 
cabin for his ex 
likes, or a tent: 


does 
ers get 
they take 
not, for has a 
ride, with beautiful or 
try to explore, and a 
clusive too, if he 
and he enjoys a new and invigorating 
kind of life. even if it is not “real ranch 
life.” and even if he or not go 
in for shooting, fishing, moun 
tain climbing, or packing. 
ranches have become popular 


side 


use, 


she does 
canoeing, 
Some of these 
resorts and 


very profitable investments. 

There are others which have been 
Planned to be neither. For instance, 
there is one lying secluded and unex 
ploited in a romantic corner of the 
most famous elk country in the United 


congenial 
member of the 
and a 


which is owned in 
partnership by a former 
United States Forestry 


States, 


Service 








Rounding up the horse herd 


a photograph which shows that the horses also have acquired serenity 
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. Lynch Williams | 
be 
an | former member of the English depart 
be ment of an Eastern university. They are 
OUS both true sportsmen, the kind who enjoy 
fer a day’s hunt even if they come home with 
are clean gun barrels; and like to see some 
rn” one else hit when they have missed. 
red The ex-forest ranger got his early 
training as a cow-puncher in the old 
vou days of the Nevada frontier, and yet 
her he has been known to win the long 
ven distance fly-casting contest at Madison 
led Square Garden, The ex-teacher got his 
vad early training in one American and two 
gh or three European universities, and yet 
> a be has brought back heads for his clubs j 
) in the Kast from shooting trips in our 
SU West and in British Columbia. One has T . ° ° 
a plantation in Cuba, where he goes in it Fifty-six years experi- 
are the winter, and the other has an epple 
ind ranch in Washington, where he writes . 
sts. poems when hot too busy \ ence and adoption 
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m | ° | 
are PRHEY make an excellent combination A remote country, walled in by peaks as high as the Alps, though not climbed as often | of every possible 
for for each other and for those who come | 1} 
in to stay with them. They also make an In some places they are still ignored. as the Western pony is more intelligent | | : r i 
of interesting example of the lure of the But now that game has become in sev than the Eastern horse with his con- ; | Sanitary Precaution 
West and its assimilative qualities. The eral States a valuable asset, not only ventional panicky opinion of things ; 
ble former cattleman, when he saw that the «are the laws more stringent, but their It is interesting to observe how soon | | 
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en- for a while and was by way of making merely did not care. That is why dur ments of the country. To the man who in its Manu acture, 
igh money, but he longed for the old life. ing the severe winter of 1909-10, when has never been West before, a broad 1} 
put So he searched and found in a remote 30,000 head of elk were in the famous brimmed felt hat and a silk bandanna | d } 
ng, country, Walled in by peaks as high as  Jackson’s Hole—the ugly name for the ‘may seem at first an affectation for him, | has made i 
un the Alps, though not climbed as often, beautiful country just south of the Yel though natural, perhaps, for the men and | | {| 
my) just what he had always been looking  lowstone Park—the natives, aided a little women who live there. But he soon dis f 
rho for: a combination of plains and moun by the State Government, fed them with covers (as they discovered long ago) i ’ 
at tains, lakes and streams, with big game lay, even skimping their own stock to that just that sort of hat is the only | [f 
ere doso. They estimate that every practical kind for Western weather. And t 
the = ; elk head taken out of the Hole a bandanna not only keeps the chin from | | - | 
las brings at least a hundred dol chafing on a flannel collar, but the back | | LL Facrclen. 
on lars into it, The elk were of the neck and head from sunburn or | | Curl 
ids starving and coming down from rain or mosquitoes; or, in a bad alkali { 
re the ridges, which were either region, it can be tied across the nose and EAG E 
(aA frozen over or stripped bare; mouth for cleaner breathing. it 
ind they began raiding the haystacks : : a | Corniteg2 ED D | 
of of the ranchers, so that men had GOS GREAT OUTDOORS I i 
to build barricades around YIMILARLY the vest, a foolish garment | M q K i 
them or take turns guarding WD at home, soon takes the place of a 1 THE ORIGINAL i} 
them at night. In one case, coat, because of the freedom it allows i} 
1e) it was solemnly related, the the arms, and the covering it supplies the iy i 
ste elk came into one of the towns chest and the pockets it supplies for to- | | | 
in and attacked a saloon one pbaceco—particularly when they have flaps. i 
-up night, eating the straw which The first time I ever rode in a sage- | | ti 
the had been wrapped around bot- brush country I was advised to wear I 1 
eir tles while a lodge meeting of woolen underclothes. I declined. I did The Cleanest, Safest, 
the the Elks was going on in the pot believe in them, “especially in such i 
oe room above. hot weather,” My friend said nothing, Most Wholesome and a 
8 : ' nor did he smile quietly either. The man / 
II's ae te ene of wide experience never patronizes : i 
patronizes a ° - b P 
THAT impresses one most tenderfoot. It takes the man of just a f ] 
rd VU on a “dude” ranch is jittle experience to do that, or the scorn- Satis ying Su stitute | 
her re what a good time anyone can ful writers about “God’s Great Outdoors,” | | ‘ , , 
ol The boarders get their money’s worth, whether have whether he has ever been who usually make it sound so esoteric for Mother S Milk In ij 
to they take the side shows seriously or not on a ranch or a horse before in that instead of bringing people who need 
un his life. He may not ride very it most out into God’s Great Outdoors it | | . 
eX in the forests, small game in the low well nor know a cantle from a pommel, causes them to stay at home in man's | Infant Feeding. | 
nt; lands, and several kinds of trout fishing but what of it? The object is to have comfortable indoors. The flat country I 
a in the several kinds of water. But cattle « good time, not to illustrate a rule. over which we were riding was 6,000 | 
ch raising within those beautiful and ro Within a fortnight he will prefer sad feet up, and there were no clouds. The | ° 
£0 mantic mountains—the name of which dling his horse to walking to a trout) sun burned straight through my) thin | Write for Booklets 
un need not be mentioned. since not one stream only half a mile away, especially shooting clothes, while my companion rT 
ese American in ten has ever heard of them as the Western style of riding is as kept cool. After that, when I rode in ij 
ind cattle raising would not pay. The much more rational than the Eastern that kind of country, I wore one or two ’ | 
1 Winters are severe there and the val layers of wool, covered with khaki or | Borden s 
pen ley is inaccessible—two long days, and leather, and kept cool: though, of course, | ° 
Ice, over an S,000-foot pass, to the nearest when we got off our horses to shoot we | Condensed Milk 
ex railroad Nowadays that is considered became uncomfortably hot if we had to 
the ’ long distance. , do much walking. Company 
ted . There is a good utilitarian reason for i 
noe - ae ae ee SE Ae nearly every detail of the Western COs | New Y ork 
1EN along came the young Eastern tume. Even the fringes, now chiefly af 
a sportsman who liked the same things fected by those who want to be taken for Established 1857 
and had had enough of an academic . “typical cowboys,” were once practical | : ‘ ' 
career to last him a lifetime. They thongs, which could be pulled out readily | 
struck up a friendship and finally this ; when needed, without waiting to dig into “*l eaders of Quality”’ 
lartnership, one furnishing Western ex inaccessible pockets—decoration and util- | | 
perience and the other Eastern friends. ity combined. 
pod this way they both are enabled to GENTILITY—REAL AND ARTIFICIAI 
Vnand enjoy what amounts to a large | 
private game preserve, for they raise HE most significant thing of all, out F 
little except vegetables for the table and on a ranch or up in the woods or in 
hay for the stock They lead the kind of any place out in the open, is the inherent 
life they both want for a few months gentility of strong men who have got be 
every year, with a number of friends to yond the immediate influence of the funny 
enjoy the sume thing with them at a little ideals of our permeating pecuniary 
reasonable cost and with none of the culture. It is so different from artificial 
responsibility. gventility. I once observed an Easterner 
, These sporting ranches. surprising as smiling tolerantly behind an old-timer’s 
it may sound at first, perform a na back at the latter’s slips in English. 
Hionally useful service in the conserva But when a few minutes later the East 
fon of gume In many parts of the He has been known to win the long- erner cinched his saddle wrong, the other 
sity West, as is notorious, the game laws distance fly-casting contest at Madison waited until he wasn’t looking, then fixed 
Were until recently regarded as a joke Square Garden. This is not the Garden it right-—without smiling. 
Hl 
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aN The Hired Man’s Chance 


By JOHN M. OSKISON 





The Business Woman’s 
Greatest Assets 


the ready smile—a pleasing pres- 
ence —healthful energy. Intimately 
related to these attributes which 
make for success are good teeth and 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


When the teeth are sound, good di- 
gestion — the foundation of good health 
and vigor—is the result. There's nothing 
more important in the business woman's 
day than the night and morning use of 


Or.Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century by a Dector of Dental Surgery 
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— HIS is the story of an editorial it to a number of our subscribers in 

Dr. Lyon's is & pure, velvety powder. It ell In CoLirer’s an editorial writer. Nebraska I gave the substance of the 

serves the teeth by thorough polishing the who wanted to put out a helpful statements in the Conurer editorial, and 
natural way, the best way, the safe way. Pleas- hint. wrote: then I asked 

ant to use, keeps the mouth fresh and whole- = “The most hopeless man in the United “*Now, is this an extravagant state 

some and the breath naturally fragr: nt. States to-morrow can drop off the roil went or is there any) truth in it? It 

‘ ; road train at any station in Kansas or was made by CoL.rer’s in order to show 

Prevents the formation of tartar and the | Nebraska or Oklahoma without a cent that there is a chance in the country for 

beginning of decay. Neutralizes the injurious ) and within an hour get work at $2 a day working people. IT think, however, that 

Within five years he can own a piece of the statement is exaggerated, and it 


acid tendencies of the mouth. 


Sia Z : . land, and in twenty have a comfortable might prove an injury to some of our 
Visit your dentist twice a year—support his 


home with sons and daughters in the people by leading them to expect § too 


professional efforts by the regular use of Dr. State university. He need only have a much if they tried their fortunes in the 
reasonably strong body and character.” West. Will you be kind enough to tell 


Lyon’s—and you will be repaid in good teeth 
and good health. 


us just how much truth there may be 


THE HANCE IS CER : : P 
. . Q cED im a Statement of this sort? In other 
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What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only N the writer’s mind rested a convie words, just what opportunities are there 
your dentist is competent to do. tion of the essential truth of his state in the West to-day for a man who is will 
ment; but he knew, also, that it was ing to work but who has no capital? 
Sold Everywhere sure to be questioned. He believed that “Here are all sorts of pam ot look 
the questions would come mainly from them over. Only one of the lot is writ 
——@“2[131:0:—0€0€@080iT Ol —  -_  —<£ - | |< those Socialists who would not accept ten on a typewriter! They are the real 
the suggestion as a solution of all the thing, right from people who know what 
problems of the universe. To them, they’re talking about, who wouldn’t pur 
therefore, he took the precaution to say posely make an overstatement.’ 
_ that he didn’t care whether it did or not. And Mr. Collingwood put a sheaf of 
That editorial writer was a_ bad letters in my hand 
y prophet. No letters came from Social What is the verdict of the letter 
ists, but a good number did come from writers—those who have written di 
young men who wanted to be told just rectly to CoLuier’s and those who have 
| what station in the three States men replied to the query of the editor of the 
tioned would be best for them to drop “Rural New Yorker’? This is not the 
off at; some came from workingmen in lace to make a general answer, except 
the West who said that they cannot to say that the writer of the original 
} agree with the statements in the edi editorial is perfectly willing to let the 
torial, and some came from employers jury speak. And the jurymen—the letter 
} of farm lobor. writers—say : 
in the | Then the editorial arrived in the office No. 1—This man writes from Sioux, 
|of the “Rural New Yorker.” There it Neb. : 
e |} attracted the critical notice of Mr. H “Any man that will do an honest day’s 
ock M ntain | W. Collingwood, the editor, who set out work can get eight or ten jobs in a day 
; Ou S to test its accuracy after a formula within ten miles of Sioux City at $30 to 
which has often heen used by the “ural $35 a month and board. I would give a 
New Yorker.” Mr. Collingwood has told good man $30 a month by the year if 
me about the method. I could get one There is more work 
. “When we want to find out what the than men around here I have lived 
HE Most Delightful Summer Re man on the ground thinks, we = go here since 1873, and it is harder to get 
sorts 1n America are to be found straight to him and ask,” he said. In farm hands, at any price, now than ever 
hy ° . : the time he has occupied the editor's hefore. 
Ay In the Rocky Mountain Region. chair, Mr. Collingwood has trained his “The good farm hands save their 
Z Denver, Palmer Lake, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Canon readers to regard themselves as a fam money and buy a steam plow, a w.igon, 
‘% City, Glenwood Springs, Gunnison River Resorts, Wagon iy. Tie has encmiraged the letter and & cultivator at some farm sale, rem 
, writing habit, and he sits gravely and ® farm, and start in for themvelves. I 
2, /Wheel Gap, Pagosa Springs, Ouray, Silverton, Santa Fe, sympathetically at the hed of the tabie know of six or eight right in this neigh 
a ee 2 Salt Lake City and Ogden are all located and listens while his readers tell him borhood that started in as hired men and 
vee directly on the line of the what’s on their minds. It is a devoted now own farms. They have made it in 
= and responsive family—the man at the the last ten or twelve years. 
head of the table has seen it grow from “Tt all depends on the man.” 
“Denv wf & Rio Grande ~.000 in number to more than 130,000, No. 2—Here is a plain-spoken juror, 
and his desk is piled high with letters whose letter came from Telluride, Colo. 
at all times. Mr. Collingwood is frank He doesn’t believe that COoLLieR’s was 
Railroad to say that he’d rather get a lefter from right 
, : — a farmer who sets out his ideas labori “IT would like to ask you where you 
"The Scenic Line of the World ously on cheap ruled paper, using a lead = ebtained your information. I have been 
: ’ : pencil and his own system of spelling, in at least a dozen cities and towns In 
Hunting, Camping, Fishing and than to read a typewritten Pinta the States you named, and IT have found 
Out- of- Door Sports a standard wage for unskilled labor to 
| WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT os - é , 
- he 15 cents an hour, and it is hard to 
~~, hela thy deel, Re aah — : r om UR way of testing the practical find a job at that. I have thought m) 
Gorge Feather River Canon Rout value of a proposition,” went on Mr. elf lucky when getting a job at $1.50 a 
offers far more scenic attractions than Collingwood, “is to send the heart of it day after huntirg one for a week. 
any other transcontinental line , Beitt ute . ; : . 
0 our people. We go to our subscription If you will tell me of a town In on 
For free illustrated, descriptive booklets, address list and select a number of names rt of the three States you mention where 
FRANK A. WADLEIGH random (the selection is made bby a clerk, I can Ket work at $2 a day, and do as 
General Passenger Agent or some one who cannot possibly know well with the money as you say, I will 
anything about the individuals chosen) move to it before another week has 
y tte In this way we think that we get at the passed. Your statement is untrue. — 
real facts, without prejudice or feeling. “T wish to add that Iam not a Soci! 
“So, when I saw the editorial in ist, and that I have reasonably tro 
CoLLieER’s, I dictated a letter and sent body and character.” 
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Vo. 2-—Tiis man writes from Bladen 
Neb.. to say that the statement made in 
the Cottier editorial would have been 
true of all of Nebraska twelve or four 
teen years ago, “and may still be true 
in a Tew se State.” He 
points out that the eastern and central 
parts of Nebraska must now be classed 
with the older settled communities; 
there pasture land sells for $20 an acre 
and more, While improved 
farm land near the towns brings $150 an 
acre An average farm of 160 acres, 
therefore, would cost) about $16,000 
Usually one-fifth (often one-fourth) «7? 
the cost must be paid down, the balance 
in installments, the buyer paying 6 pet 
cent interest on what he owes When 
half the purchase price is paid, the title 
passes to the buver, and the seller is 


tious of the 


first-class 


willing to take a mortgage at 5 to 6 
per cent 

As for the man with only the capital 
of his reasonably strong body and char 
acter, this man says: 

“Good hands are in demand from 
Mareh to October, and can get about S30 
a month and board during that time, <A 
few receive as high as $35 a month end 
hoard. October to December the hired 
man gets about $25 a month and board 
From Christmas to the first of March 
he might have to pay board During 
July and the first half of August, shock 
ers and pitchers in the grain field receive 


from &>5 to S30 a clay and board 


“NOTHING LIKE TRYING” 


ai Y the end of three vears a man may 
B have saved between $400 and S500 
by working for wages, but this is not 
enough to start him as a farmer At 
the end of the fourth or fifth vear he 
can become a tenant farmer, but the 
road from tenant farmer to farm owner 
is a long and laborious one After he 
has paid a rent equal to one-third of 
what he produces, his profit on the ave 
age rented farm will not be big—per 
haps from $200 to $400 above expenses 
and fair wages for his own labor. There 
is hope of shortening the road by raising 
live stock.” 

That man’s letter is characteristic of 


a good many He has said the things 
which needed to be said by way of elabo 
ration of the CoLiier editoria He has 


shown a way for the hired man to gradu 
ate to a rented farm in four or five years, 


Land here sells for from $100 to $200 
on acre. The man that could come in 
ind get hold of land as expensive as this 
would have to show himself a hustler 
ond a good manager. He would have to 
show exceptional personal qualifications 
and remember that dimes spent in pool 
halls never could make him rich 


“IF STEADY AND SAVING” 





“A YOUNG man could come here in the | 
spring and get work on a farm right 
away if he knew how to drive a term 
Such a young man, if he turned out to 
be steady and saving, could stay in one 
neighborhood long enough to become well 
known and gain the confidence and es 
teem of his employers. Then he might 
tenant farmer—he could do 
that within three years. T know a young 
man who came here from Denmark less | 
than three years ago, and who is now | 
farming for himself. 
“In this section the 


hecome a 


tenant farmer 


rakes a good living, and he ean save lL 


some money. A good many get together 
a little bank account and then move on 
out West where land is cheaper. I don’t 
believe that over one in a hundred of the 
tenant farmers here ever succeed in buy 
ing the land they rent. That hundredth | 
man is the money-making genius who | 
would succeed at any. sort of business.” 

No. 6—Go to Ploomington, Neb.. if 
you want work. The farmer who sent 
# letter from that address spoke of the 
COLLIER editorial in this way 

‘I will say that the first statement is 
about true, for farm help is very searce 
in this neighborhood and all over the 
country west of the Missouri River. As to 
getting a home here, if a man was willing 
to go through the same sort of privations 
as the early settlers went through, he 
could do it, for west of here there is still 
some vacant Government land. 

“IT think that a man who wants to 
work and has no capital would do mucb 
better west of the Missouri River than 
east of Chicago.” 

No. 7—This man has been very 
planting corn, and his answer, which 
comes from Tobias, Neb., is one of the 
last sent in He is not hopeful of the 
man with the willing 
hunds but no capital, and he believes 
that such a one would have to work for 
time than three years 
before he can buy the equipment neces 
sury to become a tenant farmer And 

when he becomes a ten 





busy 


success of the 


wages a longer 





and his statement ought to be = plain 
enough on the possibility 
of ownership to encoul 
age the man who can 
look forward twenty 
4 


iy competi 


years In 
tive business, in the city 
or in the country, owner 
ship of anything worth 
while in the way of in 
come-producing property 
is not apt to come to the 
man of ability 
under twenty years. And 
that is a reasonable time 
to wait. It is a 
time which 





average 


space of 
carries the 
average man to an age 
of between forty and 1 
forty-five, when his fam 
g out of 
short clothes and when he 
feels that he would like to 
somewhat himself 
fishy” is the way 


ily is growin 


ease off the strain 

No. 4 A little 
Farmer Lord sums up the statements 
in the Cottier editorial, but his further 
comment is not half so discouraging 

I can say that hired help on a farm 
is getting good wages. As for getting 
hold of a farm in three years, the hired 
man will have to save, and he will find 
that he has got a hard row to hoe 
there’s nothing like trying Maybe in 
twenty years he aci//l be sending his chil 
dren to the university.” 

The fellow who won't work hard and 
he content to wait for results, using his 
herd as well as his hands while he is 
Writing, had hetter not try to follow the 
Prescription of Conurer’s: and, 
the writer of the editorial never meant 
to surgest that good farms are likely to 
fall into the laps of the men equipped 
only with a desire for ownership 

No. 5 Way Nebraska, is the 
home of this farmer, who starts out by 


Still 


surely, 


e County 


Saying that some men seem to have a 
Felius for meking money. He believes 
that it would imply the possession of 


Zenius of this brand by the young man 
Who eould take empty hands to Wayne 
County and in twenty yvears become the 
Owner of a valuable farm, live in luxury, 
ind send his children to the universits 
One in a hundred, he thinks, might do 
i. There is, of course, a reason 


SLIVER ene “eS 
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young man 
here in the spring and get 
work on a farm right away 


. = ant farmer, paying from 
< S400 to SH0O0O a year a 
} rent for 160) acres of 
} land, he will not make 

| se af 
54 money if he has to have 


much of his work done 


BETTER CHANCES IN NEW 
YORK STATI 


ey LAND 
are high in the older 
settled  communities—in 
Nebraska and Kansas, 
as well as in Ohio and 
Illinois. The ambitious 
worker will not go to 


values 





those places unless he is 
prepared to make the 
long fight over the road 
from farm hand to farm 
owner. Within a genera 
tion the price of land in such communities 
has doubled and trebled, and whoever goes 
there now to buy must pay a huge bonus 
to the owners who preceded them. 

But toward the western border of the 
States of Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla 
land prices are not high Popu 
ition is not great, the number of jobs 
to be had are, of course, limited, but 
wiges will average about as high as in 
the communities referred to in the let 
ters quoted above It will be possible 
for the hired man to graduate from his 
job to a rented farm in a shorter time, 
because the equipment needed is not so 
elaborate. And once he is on a rented 
f:rm the time to buy will come seoner. 
He will be able to buy good farm land 
for from 825 to $50 an acre, and the 
mmount of cash needed to make the first 
payment will not be big. He will pay 
higher rate on 
deferred payments than he would have 
to pay in settled communities. He will 
pay from 8S to 10 
much as 12) per cent 

To balance a high interest rate, the 
man of the western border will have a 
better chance to supplement his income | 


There is a lot of free | 
| 


could come 


homa 


a considerably interest 


(and sometimes as 


from live stock. 


renge, and cheap range, left. | 
Out of Kansas has come a hint which 
is worth keeping in mind. It is given in 
letter from a live-stock dealer who has 
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At Supper 
One Evening 


The folks at the table found bowls of Puffed Grains ready 
to float in milk. 


Gigantic grains, puffed to eight times normal size. Four 


times as porous as bread. 


Crisp, airy wafers, toasted and thin. Bubbles of grain, ready 


to melt at a touch of the teeth into almond-flavored granules. 


Here, for the first time, the folks at that table tasted whole 


grains made wholly digestible. And they found them enticing 


fox cls. 


Perhaps a million homes have, again and again, served 


Puffed Grains in this way 


Countless people, this very day, had luncheons and suppers 


like this Grains that taste like toasted nuts—brown, thin 


walled, delightful. 
There was never a supper more inviting, more nourishing, 


more easy to digest. 





—eeneencseeeee eee" 


P uffed Wheat, 10c Except in| 
‘Puffed Rice, 15c v= | 
’ | 








heat has given 


Terrific 
So people use them, in place 


Here are other ways of serving. 
these grains a very nut-like taste 
of nut-meats, in a variety of ways. 
them with berries. They use them in candy 


They mix 


making, in frosting cake and as garnish for ice cream. 
In the morning they serve them with sugar and cream, like 


any breakfast cereal. 


fc 7 cls. 


fe »¢ «l 


These are Prof. Anderson's scientific 


puffed by 


blasted to pieces, 


They are 


steam explosions. Each separate granule is 


so digestion can instantly act. 

No other method ever invented fits grain for digestion like 
this. So these curious foods, which folks eat for the joy of them, 
are at the same time the best-cooked cereals that were ever made. 


In these summer days enjoy them. 


The Quaker Qals (ompany 


Sole Makers 
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“ SS 


THs roomy, comfortable 
Borland Coupe gives ut- 
most satisfaction for general 
service. Whenever and wher- 
ever used—for business trip; 
social call; theatre party; shop- 
ping expedition or pleasure 
jaunt, it meets every need, 
perfectly, the year around. 





Built durably along pleasing lines; 
maximum mileage at lowest operat- 
ing cost ensured by accurately 

The Boriand Electric Roadster 


with open body and wheel steer, isideal for business or professional man. 


13) 


5-Passenger 
Coupe 


$2900 


balanced, easy running mechanism; 
spacious, with comfortable seats for 
five—all facing forward; simple, 
easy control from either front or rear 
seat; luxurious appointments; richly 
upholstered in tasteful, imported 
fabrics. A car you will be proud 
to own. 

Horizontal control; six forward 
speeds and three reverse. Auto- 
matic cut-out disconnects power 
when emergency brake is applied. 
** Exide” batteries, standard 
equipment. $2900. 


arakish, speedy, trim-looking, three- passenger car, 


$2550. 








Send for the new BORLAND POSTER BOOK illus- 
trating and describing the Borland Electric Models 





The Borland-Grannis Co. 
320 East Huron Street 


| 
Chicago, II, | 


‘> a a 
SS = 
















































Harbor Commissioners 
No. 2 Grain Elevator 
Montreal, Careta 

J. 8. Metcalf ( 
Montrea 











On the World’s Largest 
Concrete Grain Elevator | \;,::", %: 





Special Note 
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Philadelphia 
neapolis 


Montrea 


and most reliable roofing known. 


A request will bring it by return mail. 


‘ 


As we have frequently pointed out, most of the large commerciai build- 
ings of the day are covered with a Barrett Specification type of roof we an 
For example, here is the great new grain elevator at Montreal 
said to be the largest in the world, with a capacity of 2,60% 
It carries a Barrett Specification Roof 55,000 square feet in area 


Ihe engineers chose this type of roof because it 


Barrett Specification Roofs require no repairs or 
they invariably last twenty years or more, and are fire-retardant 
Architects, engineers and owners of permanent buildings of all 
should have a copy of the Barrett Specification on file , 4 

2 specified and subje 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bos 


te 


It i 
yooo bushel 
$s the 


lowest-priced 


unyv kind 1 K 


attention of 


kind \ugust 6th, igi 





Kaueas City Cleveland 
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bad exceptional opportunities to know 
the three States mentioned in the edi 
torial There, be believes, land is too 
|} expensive for the hired man to hope to 
|} ncquire, but 

“IT think your poor man has better 
chances right there in New York State, 
if he only grasps them, than he would 
find in the West; and if he waits too 
long (just a few years longer) he will 
see the Western man slip in ahead of 


him and gobble them up.” 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 


ERHAPS the best practical suggestion 
made by the writers is that the man 
who wants to try for independence by the 
farm-hand, tenant-farmer, and = farm 
owner route ought to make a little in 
vestigation of own before buying a 


his 


ticket. Let him send letters to the proper 
oflicials of the States in which he thinks 
be would like to work Lh Oklahoma 
there is a Board of Agriculture with an 


cilice at Guthrie, the capital; in Kansas 


Fr. 1. Coburn, one of the most helpful 
State officials in this country, is Commis 
sioner of Agriculture, and he’s on the 
jeb at Topeka all the time: and by 
writing to the Commissioner of Public 
lands at Lineoln, Neb., the ambitions 
man will certainly be given useful dij 
rections, 

In all of his letters the inquirer 
should state his case frankly. If he 
will do this the officials will not ignore 
it—it will be passed on to the man who 


knows where farm labor is in demand 
and where the chance of graduating 
from farm hand to owner is best. 





His Soul on a Screen 


By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


, I SHAT wmystic-mad journalist who 
dreams for the “Blare” set the dis 
cussion going with a yellow edi 

torial on “Crocker and Reincarnation.” 

The squib opened with some facts about 

Crocker that everybody knew that he 

had attained the apparently incredible 

feat of writing a described by a 

unanimous press as “the great American 

novel,” that his country home on the Hud 

Was more magnificent than a 

king's, that had to even 

the chips of his workshop—sketchy short 
for less than five dollars a word 


book 


sol steel 
sell 


he refused 


stories 











at the ball a while, gripping it tight with 
both vague, flickering, black- 
and-white image appears on the screen 

like a cinematograph picture badly out of 
The inventor, a Professor Wundt. 
scholar of seventy 
five who has lived almost as secluded as 


hands, a 


focus.” 


as al 


was described 


a hermit for half a century.” He had 
failed to get definite encouragement in 
the way of results, the dispatch said, 
until after eight hundred failures, In 
an interview he bemoaned that all his 


tests had been made on Commonplace peo 
ple whose spiritual radiance was so dim 





“Men have dreamed and scribbled and that the soul prism was almost useless 
starved in attics for a century,” the 
“Blare” related, “seeking that UNAT r HE “Blare’s” mystic-mad editorial 
TAINABLE, that pot of gold at the end writer Was not slow to point out that 
of the rainbow the GREAT AMERI an ideal subject for one of Professor 
CAN NOVEL. Then, from a little town Wundt’s experiments would be “Ameri 
out West, comes CROCKER. We had ca’s great tale teller, Crocker.” 
thought our country had no LITERARY And the next the public knew was 
TRADITION to build upon. Because that Professor Wundt had sailed for 
our nation was so America in the em- 
young and its ploy of the “Blare.” 
ideals so vague and Few were = sur 
|} changeable, critics prised at the de- 
declared that the velopments of the 
‘Great American next five days—that 
Novel’ was in a Crocker laughed at 
class with the Se the suggestion of 
cret of Verpetual submitting to a 
Motion and the soul examination 
Fountain of Eternal |} When he was first 
Youth CROCKER | approached, but 
laughs at the scof | later, to satisfy his 
fers. He lays in } oWn curiosity and 
their hands a novel everybody else’s, 
that is A SUN OF | sent word to the 
LIGHT upon the newspaper office 
life of our United that he would 
States. It is a ugree. 
work as great as How the “Blare” 
the Frenchman’s | then proceeded to 
‘Comédie Humaine’ ss up to its name! 
or the English On the front page 
man’s ‘Hamlet’ or the German’s it ran a picture gallery of the men Crocker 
‘Faust.’ measured up to in greatness. It spread 

“HOW DID CROCKER ACCOM whole pages of type with comparisons, 
PLISH THIS? physical and mental, between Crocker 

“It is not enough to tell the superficial and Hugo, Crocker and Homer, Crocker 
facts of his life, as when and where he and Dickens, Crocker and all the rest. 
was born and where he went to school. It printed everybody's letters on the 
We look up his ancestors and none of subject. When the German liner neared 
them are authors. We read his country’s — port, little messages from Professor Wundt 
literature and find no models for him were set in billboard type on page one. 


to pattern by 

“It all makes us wonder if CROCKER 
is not a REINCARNATELD SPIRIT 
FROM THE PAST. We have called 
him the ‘American BALZAC, and ‘as great 
an interpreter of lifeas SHAKES’ EARE,’ 


or we have spoken of him in a breath 
with TTOMER, VIRGIL, and GOETHE. 
Is he one of these in the life again?’ 


yellow, lying, self 


newspaper if 


“Blare” is a 
hypocritical 
so the discussion of 
would not 
fact that 


Hike 

seeking, 
there ever 
“Crocker and Reincarnation” 
have lasted but for the 
a news paragraph followed it. Under a 
Berlin date line it recorded the 
“Blare’s” daily page of foreign news that 
a comparatively investigator, 
working in seclusion in one of the sub 
urbs of Berlin, had almost perfected an 
instrument that promised wonderful dis 
coveries in the realm of the mystic. It 


was one, 
long 
ol 


was 


unknown 


was described as a “spirit prism.” 

A longer and more definite account 
appeared the next day. The chief fea 
tures of the machine were enumerated 
as a powerful light, a great crystal ball 
and a “mirror screen” of the sort used 
in film shows. “After a subject gazes 





An “extra” run off when the 
professor flashed the news that he would 
return to Germany by the first boat, 
with a stay in America of only twenty 
four hours. He pleaded to be allowed to 


Wis 


make the experiment in a small hall be 
fore none but newspaper men and 
scientists, and requested that through 
out his stay he be kept in as mueb 
seclusion as possible. 

One of the city’s smallest theatres. 
with seats for barely three hundred 
persons, was filled that night with 
guests of the “Blare.” A convention of 
sewing circles could not have made 
more of a buzz. The scientists argued 


the newspaper men praised and 


theory ; 
damned the cleverness of the press 
agent work that the “Blare’ had done 


in keeping publie interest at high piteb. 


There is a sort of mob excitement 
that seizes, at times, even the judicial 
man of science and the blasé reporter 


In spite of its better judgment, the audi 
ence found itself gossiping of what the 
image on the screen would be if the in 
vention proved all that Professor Wundt 


claimed The editorial writer of the 
“Blare”’ was right, some of the re 
porters said, when he argued that 
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America had no literary tradition to 
puild upon, no literary models to pattern 
after, and that the only way to explain 
Crocker was by calling him the reincarna 
tion of some other great spirit perhaps 
of Hugo, Dickens, Balzac, or Shakespeare 


YOUNG man in an evening suit parted 

the red plush curtains and held up 
one hand for silence. The roar subsided 
to a buzz. The young man concluded a 
useless speech by parting the curtains 
again and introducing Professor Wundt. 
There Was a round of cautious applause. 
The professor, who might have passed for 
a stage representation of William Cullen 
Bryant, bowed, and, dispensing with 
speech making, gestured to another figure 
to emerge from the shelter of the curtains. 
Then entered Crocker, a rather pompous, 
middle-aged man witk a tricolored ribbon 
across his shirt bosom. For him the ap 
plause was thunderous and he had to 
pow several times 


\ dim spot of light spread from a 
center and, as it brightened, began to 
flicker. When it had become a white 
dise perhaps twenty feet in diameter, a 
suggestion of black masses began to con 
fuse the eye. They were like the first 
blacks that appear in a photograph that 
is rocked in a pan of developing fluid. 

“On the screen, gentlemen, a human 
soul,” the cracked voice quavered. “On 
the screen you shall see how one of the 
common people becomes one of the ex- 
alted great. As a prism breaks up the 
rays of the sun, the crystal will explain 
the radiance of a spirit.” 

Flickering on the screen, just as the 
dispatches had related, a sort of badly- 
out-of-focus moving picture was appear- 
ing. Would it be more than this under 
the radiance of so great a soul as 
Crocker’s? It grew clearer, blacker. 
Some one cheered. 

It was almost definite. The audience 

could thake out on 





and gesture for 
quiet before the au- 
dience would = sub- 
side. 
Ina moment after 
that, 
Wundt became all 
animation. He 
snapped his fingers 
and the curtains 
drew back and were 
raised. In the cen 
terof the stage was 


Professor 


u mass of wires, an 
electrical switch, a 
great crystal ball, 
andachair. At the 
rear of the stage 
was a mirror screen. 
The old man bowed 
to Crocker and with 








the screen a group 
of dim figures 
uround a clearer 
figure who gestured. 
Suddenly the whole 
picture flashed up 
bright and definite 
almost photo 
} graphic in detail. 

The central figure 

Was an old man on 

a cracker box in a 
} country store, As 
| he gestured and 
moved his lips, the 
others about him 
laughed and slapped 
their knees in de- 
light. The old man 
waved the stem of 
his corncob pipe 





elaborate politeness 

led him to the chair. A second time the 
professor snapped his fingers. The thea 
tre’s lights began to dim at his signal 
and the crystal globe grew more daz 
“ingly bright. Haif a minute later the 
audience was in blackness: and on the 
stage no one Was visible but the novelist, 
one hand in inky silhouette against the 
globe and a shimmering opal light play 
ing on his features. Gradually, even this 
light dimmed, faded, and died. 

The hum of excited voices was rising, 
but a faint new light in the globe 
brought tense silence again. Only the 
silhouetted hand and sleeve showed at 
first; then some high lights on the man’s 
chin, nose, cheeks, and forehead. His 
body was invisible. 

A cracked, husky voice, with a slight 
suggestion of German accent announced: 

“The globe, gentlemen, it glows now 
with the radiance of a human soul! 
You shall see soon, gentlemen !” (The 
voice rose shrill with emotion, and 
broke.) “You shall see soon, upon the 
screen! You shall see how a great man 
accomplished the impossibie!’ 





“Say, Bill! 


and its methods without doubting the 


That poor old nearsighted hen has been sitting 
on those clams for three weeks — thinks they’re eggs—honest !”’ 


and for punctuation 
spat in a sand box that supported the 
legs of a cannon-ball stove.... The 
picture dimmed and faded away and an- 
other succeeded it—a plain old woman 
in a calico dress sitting in a rocking- 





chair beside a hearth. She, too, was 
talking, but her audience was only a 
big-evyed child in white pajamas, listen- 


ing to a bedtime fairy tale 


Hk old professor's voice screamed in 

a triumphant crescendo: “Exult with 
me! I have explained the Great Ameri- 
can Novelist !” 

Professor Wundt was gone again next 
morning and lost to sight next week, his 
spirit prism with him. Many doubters 
there are who declare that the whole 
affair was a hoax of the “Blare’s” chief 
editorial writer; that the professor was 
a journalist with a false beard and the 
spirit prism “demonstration” nothing 
more than an elaborated moving picture 
show. But it seems possible that one 
might doubt the sincerity of the “Blare” 


veracity of its explanation of Crocker 
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Reo Model J 
Capacity 2 Tons 


The Dawn of a Better Business Day 


Modern business gets its profits out of what it saves. 
Even small economies amount to big annual dividends. If 
we can show you how to cut delivery costs with the Reo 
Motor Truck, we have shown you how to increase your profits. 


Every Reo Truck is a Money Maker for Its Owner 


We will not willingly sell a Reo Truck to any man unless we are reason- 
ably sure it will make money for him. When conditions are right for the 
use of a motor truck, we know that the Reo Truck will meet those condi- 
tions as no other truck of equal capacity can. ° 

Reo efficiency is tried, tested, and proven. Read, for example, the follow- 
ing record of a single day’s performance of a Reo Model J two-ton Truck 
owned by the Schramm Grocery Co., Flat River, Mo. 

“Five round trips in one day to four outlying towns, average load 4,096 
Ibs. Total mileage 62. Gasoline consumed, 8 gallons. On these roads twenty 
miles with a two-ton load would be a long day’s work for a team of horses.” 


DN CE Oe ON in oi dh 050000040408 tan bes ocend gue $1.60 
ec Ae OY OP ee eee re Te ere Prey 1.20 
SEVEN, CI GF nv once cos nee cecnccoeseunes bess shscueuh 2.50 
RPORUOCENTIO Ct OETO WOE FON. 5 5 6s ec oc sk cdenviapecsterersereves 2.00 
Repairs and overhauling at $150 yr..........0ceeeeeeees .50 
FETT ETC eT eT eer ee ee 35 
EEE PEE LE LT TE EEO Ee | ae 15 
oP Serer TT Tt Te Te TT TT ePIC Ter ere re .40 

Total daily expense... ...ceccccecccccssrcccccssccccsecse .« «$8.70 


Thus this truck did the work of three teams, which with wagons and 
harness would cost $2,100. The daily cost was only $8.70, while three 
teams would cost for drivers alone $7.50. 


A Simple Way to Judge Truck Values 


Perhaps you are sufficiently versed in technical values to judge of the 
unusual importance of the many exclusive features that Reo experience 
and organization have enabled us to put into this wonderful truck. 

The impregnable armored frame, the Reo sectional radiator, with its 24 
independent, interchangeable units, the left-side drive and center control, 
the Reo hydraulic speed governor, the famous Reo motor cushioned against 
vibration and road shocks, to mention but a few points af obvious superiority. 

But if you are not technically versed in motor car construction, here is 
a simple statement of business fact: 

The average price of 54 competing trucks is $2,701, a clear saving of 
nearly $1,000 in favor of the Reo. What does our competitor offer you 
thet is worth that extra $1,000? 


Get Real Facts About Motor Trucks for Your Business 


As a business man, you want more facts on this important subject. We 
have them ready for you. The day you investigate the Reo Motor Truck 
will mean the dawn of a better business day for you. 

‘We have 1100 dealers located in the principal cities and towns of the 
United States and Canada. If you do not find one of our dealers near you, 
write us, and we will give you not only complete information about Reo 
Motor Trucks, but any general information on this important problem of 
hauling that our wide experience has given us, and that will prove help- 
ful to you. 


REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


1909 South Washington Ave. Lansing, Michigan 
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The Time For Texaco 


During a long tour you test the qualities of your car and its 
motor at every point. 


On such an occasion Texaco Motor 
Oil shows to the best advantage. Its insures perfect 
lubrication and enables your motor to deliver maximum power 
with minimum consumption of gas and oil. 


MOTOR OIL 


has been put to severe and lengthy competitive tests by some of the largest 
manufacturers of pleasure cars and trucks. Every manufacturer that has so 
tested it has adopted it for his own use and has recommended it to the 
purchasers of his cars. 
These tests have shown a saving of from 15% to 31% in consumption of 
gasoline and 18% and 33% in consumption of oil. These figures are due 
to the high quality of the oil. Texaco Motor Oil will not deposit a hard 
carbon crust. It will not congeal at a temperature of zero. It gives perfect 
lubrication at all times and in any type of motor. 

ook for the Texaco garage sign 
sold in most good garages and supply shops in 1 ar 
Maintaining a Motor Car,’’ Address Dept. E, 2 West 


é. 


use 





When touring 
Motor Oil 
booklet, 


Buy your oil and supplies where you se 


5 gallon can 
New York City 





Street, 


When Tourin ‘ 
ok Zor This S THE 

7 TEXAS COMPANY 

HOUSTON NEW YORK | 

Branch Offices: 

St. Louis New Orleans 

Norfolk Dallas 
Atlanta El Paso 


Pueblo 
Tusla 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 



























12 gauge Hammerless 
Repeating Shotgun 


HE. handsomest and best designed 

pump gun in the world! Hammerless 
—Solid Steel Breech (inside as well as out). 
Solid Top—a thick steel wall of protection be- 
tween your head and the cartridge; keeps out 
rain, snow, dirt, leaves, twigs and sand. Side 
Ejection — away from your face and eyes. 
Matted Barrel—A great convenience in quick 
sighting. Press Button Cartridge Release—to remove loaded cartridges quickly 
from magazine without working through action. Double Extractors—they pull 


any shell. Take Down Feature—for convenient carryin and cleaning. Trigger and Hammer 

Safety —a double guard against accidental firing. 
The Solid Steel Breech (nota shell of wood) shows 
the superior design. The receiver is absolutely solid 
steel at the rear as well as on top. 


The Harlin is the safest 
breech-loading shotgun ever built. 
Ask your dealer—or send us three 


stamps postage for new big catalog of 
all Marlin repeating rifles and shotguns 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 
17 Willow Street 


New Haven, Conn, 











LEIWY — —_ 
12 YeaRixy INCREASE IN VALUE GUARANTEED! 





Se Diamonds have increased in value 124% a year {or over 20 years. 
This increase LEWY BROS. CO. guarantee to you: and allow you 12% per year—1% a 
MORE THAN YOU PAID in exchange AT ANY TIME! This written guarantee contract certifies 


PERFECTION of every dian Protect yourself with our guarantee! 


LEWY BROS. CO. 


founded in 1835; occupy one of the 
five prominent State r 





yu 


month 
the carat weight, color and 






ond 


We invite you to exam- 
ine our Diamonds @t our 
expense and risk without obligat 


a VIOLET-BLUE 
—_ Diamond Solitaire 


Street « 


















~ Bpmeg~ ith and refé cae ~" a sine a ing youto buy! We ship C.O.D 
on es ation ~ b cour Agen er pnw 1 ov | \\ ~ > s rted direct n approval to any express office 
ing banks of America, Capital $3,000,000.00. $4850 i\ fs ters to 2 or bank in your city 

w , PE cub ta Write for LEWY BROS. 
LE Y BR Oo Ss. CO. ancy. Mount : ® 18K ee re gold, plat- | CO. Diamond Book FREE! 
own and operate the m@&t con setting. f2 per cent pe percent | Contains thousands of exquisite de 
pletely equipped fact y in the untry, t s c ! n -the fashions in diamond 
for the production ft ntings it ange . welry plete informatior 
gold and platinu I tros. ¢ vd ; » about fi lamond Send f this 
signs are world-famous f rtistic beauty f book if o1 to post 3 if 
aad ony i seh ens - — ~ $48.50 about D od V 4 tw bes te la 

DIAMOND 

LEWY BROS. CO. itronrexs Dept. B21, State and Adams Sts., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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SHREVEPORT, LA 
Eprror CoLier’s 
F Nye —eeperdic and analytical perusal of 
the story entitled “A Quiet Life 
Life on the Quiet,” in your issue of July 
19, has served to inspire me and to re 


or 


vivify within my breast old ambitions 
which I thought had long since been 
smothered to death under the mass of 
editorial We-beg-to-Returns launched 


upon them. Eureka! I have found the 
recipe for concocting the dish to please 
the editorial palate. Just take 
sheets of copy paper and scatter across 


some 


them, at irregular but not too infre 
quent intervals, some several hundred 
“sirs,” and then fill in the blank spaces 
with such other words as may occur to 
you, trying, of course, to work some 
kind of incident into it—even if you 
vre obliged to lift it bodily from the 


“human interest” columns of the daily 
in the Burglar-and-Sick-Baby 
episode in the story referred to 

Now, by a fair and impartial (Bur 
roughs’s adding machine) count, this 
story of approximately 6,000 words con 


Press, “as 


tains 352 “sirs’—in other words, prac 
tically 6 per cent of its total verbiage 
consists of this deferential form of ad 
dress. I believe, Mr. Editor, that this 
can be improved on, and I hereby offer 


to write you a story on any subject, and 
of any length, that may be specified by 
you (or same to left at my own 
tion), with the express stipulation that 
not than 1/0 cent of its 
verbiage shall consist of the second 
feminine form, “ma’am” or “mi 
I suggest the latter innovation both 
the f originality and of its 
able appeal to suffragette subscribers 

I believe I could make some im 
provement in the matter of a title. For 
instance, the caption “The Sir-cumlution 
of Mr. Opt” would have been more ap 
propriate for the story in question 

Let me hear from you. W. EK. Nesom. 
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be op 


less pei gross 

per 
Son, 
for 
sake « prob 


also 


WINONA, MINN 
EprIroR COLLIER’S 

“A Quiet Life, 
ix the best story 


or Life on the Quiet” 
I have read for a long 
time, and convinces me that CoLuier’s 
really knows a story when it 
one, regardless of the author’s name. 
L. L. BEARSCOVE 


+ 
The story [“A Quiet Life, or Life on 
the Quiet”] shows a insight into 
the life of boarding-house inmates, and 
though tinged with the vernacular of a 


Lor vl 


SPECS 


keen 


character just removed from the street 
gamin, yet it is intensely human. The 
characters are not merely word labeled, 


but live throughout the pages, as though 
real 

The story in CoLuier’s is of a burglar, 
und is more interesting than “Ferguson's 
Adventures.” 


personages. 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Union 
+ 
The issue of CoLLier’s WEEKLY for 


July 5 contains a good story by Herbert 
Coolidge.... It is called “The Lady's Man 
at the Show-Down,” and tells the ex 
citing experiences of an Eastern college 
man in dealing with the drunken mar 
shal of a little town in Arizona New 
Mexico. It a very clever piece of 
work, and is made the leading fiction 
feature of this issue of CoLLier’s. 
Riverside (Cal.) Press. 


+ 


?HILADELPHIA, 


is 


Pa 
L.pitoR COLLIER’S 

I recently read 
and appreciation the outspoken story, 
“In the House of the Living 
To my mind the writer treated 
part of life with the utmost 
delicacy and good sense. The theme runs 
through the story and 


with great interest 


Death. 
al tabooed 


constantly comes 


to a climax with dramatic startlingness 
I see you have another fine little charac 
ter study in this week's CoLuier’s by the 


I hope you have many more 
Cas. M. STILEs, M. D. 


+ 


same author. 


in reserve. 


FLORENCE, S. C 
IprroR COLLIER’S 

Here is a happening for you. I 
rend newspapers and rarely 
weeklies, but I am weak 
published in other forms I 
thing from the “Atlantic” 


don't 
look into 
on fiction 
ul every 


to LL. 


sO 
re 


down mrs 





Jean Libhey In short I 
nivorous story readet So 
introduction 

The rest concerns the ace 
ing of a little tale in vou 
2Sth—"In the House of 
Death.” 

I came across it at a fi 
ond while waiting for him 
to speak, read it word for 


am oan om 


much for the 
idental read 
of the 


] Iving 


l lle 
the 


rl 
to 


lt 


shave, so 


wore 


Well, I can’t tell you about the chokes 


l had, how 


that I was bowled over, and think such 


wil 


s charmed 


Suffice it 


tale a good lesson to men It isa simple 
and thoroughly artistic feat, right from 
beginning to end; sentimental, if you 
wish, but, by gum, give me sentiment 


(iive me real life, too 
numbers of that book back to the woods. 
don't 
scribers because of it, it won't be my fault 


and if you 
“The 
seemed 
maybe, 
For 
the 
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don’t think 


no 
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ome story ” 
artist—has 
In the House 
subject 


vou 


r 
if 


has 


1 American literature, and 


a mine of 
haps subhuman interest 


hi 


I) 


man or per 


‘ench writers 


have a different half-world to deserihe, 
and they have painted it in many lights; 
but here we translate “demimonde” 
“nunderworld’—and no one dared to look 
upon this half hell until Hilton-Turve 
with skill equal to that of De Maupas 
sant, made us see the man-made inferno 
through the innocent eyes of a liftle 
child. Surely this story will be—i 
one of the little classics of literaturs 
COoLLIER’s is to be congratulated upon 
the discovery of a new and fine genius 
C. O'CONNELL WALSH 
+ 
Mount Houry, N. J 
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Rico 


Just a line to congratulate you on the 
acquisition of the new writer, C. Hilton 
Turvey The story in the June 2 
COLLIER’S In the House of the Living 
Death.” is one of the very trongest 
things I have seen for a long time. The 
story stays with me and will not down 
This, I take it, is a test of powell 

Hoping that we shall see mat more 
from the same pen, lam, C. W. STILES. 

+ 
Sroux Crry, Lowa 
Eeprror COnnTEerR’s ' 

“In the House of the Living Death 
published in your June 2S issue, is 4 
bit of realism that most periodicals 
would hesitate to publish. Conventional 
prudes do not make up the bulk of the 
reading public to-day, however, and tt 
is more honor to vou that you have been 
in the forefront of the movement to dis 
cuss such live issues fearless! ind 80 
reduce the number of those who are con 
tent to cover upa sore” instead of at 
tempting to cureit. The story is l« vutifully 
written Let us have more oft ~ kind of 
stories and let us hear agai from ©. 
Hilton-Turvey B. FRAN Wa ERS 
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The Noiseless Suffragette 


Continued fi 


every mun, every newspaper, and every 
political supporter of the doubtful ones 
at Springfield was besought to get into 
the fight. Many of them did. The fire 
from home on Wavering members became 
tremendous and constant. And still the 
enemy did not wake up. For there were 
only three lone women on the job—atoms 
in a maelstrom of lobbyists—and who 
was afraid of three women? 


WILL HE CAN Ill KEEP HIS WorRD? 


NE by one the doubtful ones were 
O pledged, not to vote for suffrage but 
to vote against amendments on second 
reading. “Give us fair play,” was the plea. 
It worked. Lee O'Neill Browne, the bit 
terest enemy of suffrage in the House, 
and the man whose vitriolic and seath 
ing speeches are the most feared, con 
ceded this much to his old schoolmate 
and boyhood friend, Mrs. Funk. He 
would sit silent on second reading. At the 
agreed time the bill came up. Over ninety 
members voted against the amendment, 
and the bill went to the third reading 
intact by an impressive majority. 

It was a stunning surprise to the slum 
bering opponents. They still did not be 
lieve that seventy-seven men would vote 
for it on third reading—they had seen 
suffrage bills get to third reading too 
often for that—but they had miscaleu 
lated the vote and they 
Within a day the tremendous machinery 
of the united societies swung into op 
position and the real fight was on. 

By this time the suffrage lobby had 
sent for one more general—Mrs. Medill 
McCormick of Chicago. And Mrs. Me 
Cormick went painstakingly to work on 
the men who had successfully resisted 
the other three. It was a deadly system. 
Fach woman had her own line of at 
tack. The fourth degree proved too 
much for several of the members. They 
succumbed, and their cards were taken 
from the doubtful list and added to the 
pledges. 

There were now enough votes pledged 
to pass the bill. But the work had just 
begun. The cards were gone over again 
with the utmost care, and the four 
women put every name under the acid 


were nervous 


test of doubt. “Will he keep his 
word?’ “Can he keep his word?” “Can 
the other side get him?’ “Can he stand 
up against the pressure?’ The doubt 


ful ones were separated again and to 
their home districts went telegrams. 
The “pressure” must be neutralized by 
pressure from the other side. In the end 
something over eighty certain 
They were divided 
into groups of ten, and trusted members 
were asked to act as “captains.” In 
reality they were shepherds. Their cut) 
was to watch these men, to insure their 
attendance, and to keep them from be 
coming confused and voting the wrong 
way in the parliamentary roll calls 
which were certain to occur. And from 
the moment the bill went to third read 
ing a watch was set. which 


pledges 


were segregated. 


never 
ceased 

From the galleries, seat plats in hand, 
two of the four women checked every 
friendly vote in and out of the House. 
Absentees were located. No friend got 
away from the Capitol without a definite 
Statement as to his destination and his 
time of return. With the assistance of 
the captains it was possible at any time 
to get a majority into the House within 
half an hour to head off any attempt 
to pull the bill back to second reading or 
to call it up when the attendance was 
thin. 

In their eagerness at this point a queer 
catastrophe happened. The House ele 
Yator went insane one afternoon, and 
after shooting to the roof of the Capitol 
fell with a crash. It was crowded, and 
as it shot by the House floor, one of the 
women saw inside a House member 
Whom she had won over previously after 
talking scientific potato raising to him 
for two hours. “Oh oh, there goes a vote!” 
she cried in the general din. It was too 
Loo0d to keep. The story got around and 
that member didn’t vote for suffrage. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES 


LL this time the strength of the suf 

frage vote was a mystery except to 
the four women and three men, one in 
the Senate, two in the House. Those 
Who pledged were asked in addition to 
Keep the fact a secret Every attempt 
on the part of the opposition to take a 
poll of the House was met with a 





om page 6 


counterpoll in which members were 
urged not to tell how they stood. “We 
have enough,” was the smiling informa 
tion which met all inquiries from 
enemies or friends. It was a deadly 
reiteration and the more disgusting to 
the worried enemy) over 
forty of the “enough” could be 
and they were rock firm for suffrage. 
The enemy didn't know whom to work 
on and wasted much time trying to find 
out. Many unsuspected friends of suf- 
frage were entirely overlooked by the 
opposition. 


because not 
located 


Even a majority is a poor and feeble 
thing in a legislative body, however. 
Many a good law has died year after 
year in many a Legislature and in many 
a Congress while a majority stood ready, 
but not overanxious, to vote for it. When 
the suffrage bill came to a vote on 
June 3, in the House at Springfield, 
the women had a majority, but that was 
all they had. What they needed seemed 
to be blasting powder. The bill was 
firmly fixed in the middle of the calendar, 
and there appeared to be no way to dis 
lodge it. An attempt to call it up was 
met with the objection that a two-thirds 
vote of the House would be required to 
get the bill up out of its order. That 
meant 102 votes—an impossible number. 
And postponement at that late date 
meant certain defeat. 

Things looked desperate for a minute 
until some member recalled the fact that 
a new rule had been adopted at the be 
ginning of the session. It was a Progres 
sive rule, and the Progressive delegation 
had kicked and fought for it and had 
made themselves very disagreeable in 
their insistence for it. It provided that 
the House might proceed by a majority 
vote to any order of business and in that 
order of business to any bill in that 
order. In other words, it gave a major 
ity in the House the right to run the 
House. There was some little pother 
nbout this in Congress once just before 
Unele Joe Cannon and his” satellites 
started on their long, swift slide to ob 
livion, and the rule at Springfield had 
been adopted for the same reason that 
the rules at Washington were changed 

to prevent the minority from ruling 
with the aid of a = stuffed and undi 
gested calendar. 


rHE NEW TACTICS 


TTCHIS new rule had not been invoked 

during the year, but its mission was 
to give the women of Illinois the ballot. 
Amid the frantic objections of the oppo- 
sition, Edward Shurtleff, twice Speaker 
and the ablest parliamentarian in the 
House, rose, when asked for his opinion, 
and stated that the rule was clear. It 





would take two roll calls to get the bill | 


up, but these roll calls could not be 
prevented. 

As a matter of fact, because of sub 
stitute motions, it took three roll calls, 
and it was 2.30 in the afternoon, with 
lunch time far in the rear and a fam 
ished House facing two hours of ora- 
tory, before the crucial roll call was 
begun. 

In the meantime three of the four 
women lobbyists sat in the gallery, while 
the fourth sat outside the door. No one 
could be more quiet and helpless than 
those women were. While opposing lob- 
byists swarmed like hornets on the floor, 
the four seemed to have nothing to do 
save that when in the confusing parlia 
mentary votes some friend passed his 
vote or voted wrong, a note would flutter 
down to the door and a member below 
would pick it up casually. In five sec 
onds another member would be at the 
side of the wabbling one and later the 
vote would be changed. And for four 
hours no friendly member left the House 
without telling the lynx-eyed Mrs. Trout 
at the door just where he was going, how 
soon he would return, and how he might 
be reached. 

They say that not since the election of 
Lorimer to the United States Senate 
has there been so tense and exciting a 
battle. Famished and overwrought, now 
fvlly alive to the fact that the most 
revolutionary bill in the history of the 
Legislature was being voted upon, the 
members sat with jangling nerves while 
man after man, as his name was called, 
got up and fought out his position in 
shrieking oratory. As the roll cre;t 
slowly down to the end of the list i 
seemed evident to the members checking 
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3 The making of thin hs | 

3 watches which shall also ) 2] 

5 e be reliable is fraught with Ii 4 | 

; v4 many fine technical dif- | 4 
; bs ficulties. 


That we offer a thin 
watch at all announces 
that we have conquered 
these difficulties, for never 
does a Waltham watch go Be 
out without possessing as 
its main glory instrumental 


rane 


OODODOOGIOO 
SOOO OOOO 


precision. { 

The ‘‘Colonial A’’ watch HW: | 

5 shown here is beautiful to | 1 

the eye, imperceptible in 

the pocket and a true 

Waltham in accuracy. . 

Perhaps you would like 

our booklet on thin watches. 

We would like you to have 
it. It is free on request. 


Waltham “VVateh 
ompary 
Waltham, Mass. 


Betove buying any watch 
be sure to ask your jeweler 
about our ‘Riverside’ model 
The Riverside booklet ts inter 
esting and free. Write us for it, 


. 
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The family in a group photograph 
before they have left the old fireside and 
gone out into the big world—Ever think 


of it? 


Nothing preserves the home atmosphere 
and home memories like a group picture 


with father and mother in the center. 


And, when the family is scattered how 


glad you will be that you had it done in time. 


Photography almost puts this obligation 


on us, 


Make the appointment to-day. 











| There's a photographcr in your town, | 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The superb 


ANSCO 


A picture like this is worth a dozen stiff-posed 
‘likenesses.”’ Imprint your little folks as you love 
them best—in moments of play, in tears, in mis- 
chief—when they are not self-conscious. 

Of course, you'll take the pictures yourself! They'll 
be all the more precious to you. And, of course, 
you will use the amateur camera of professional 
quality— 


The superb ANSCO 


—loaded with Ansco color-value Film, the film 
developed with Ansco Chemicals, and prints made 
on prize-winning Cyko Paper. 

$2 to $55 will buy a good Ansco. Write for catalogue No, 24 
and booklet, ‘‘How to Make Enjoyment Last Forever."’ 
ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y 


Pioneers in camera making. Manufacturers of 
photographic supplies for more than 60 years. 


camera shown above 














| PHOTO SUPPLIES 


ANSCO DEALERS 
display this sign. 
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;| Winona College of Agriculture 
LEARN SCIENTIFIC FARMING. Two ALI 
AGRICULTURE COURSE, prepares for al! phases of far 

12th ANNUAL SESSION BEGINS SEPT. 16 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


The Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago | 
Affiliated with Rus of the 


h Medical College 
of Chica ewiate 


Univer | 
ed by State of Mlinois 





Three yea ours pares for Responsible positions | Experience on College “-~ Increasing demand f 

Eight hour da Preparat Dept Theoreti al and | teachers of agriculture Somfortable living faciliti 

Practical instruct Modern Home just completed | Athletics. Expenses reasonable. For catalog addr 
| 


ox H, Winene Lake Ind 
Chicago,Ill 


at 
| J.C. Breckenridge, D D.. Pres., B 
REGISTRAR, 


o information address rincipal, M HELEN | 
| McMILLAN, Box 52, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicas |} 


Advertising and Selling Ideas 


We teach you by correspond- 


501 Willoughby Bldg., 81 E. Madison St 














E a Commercial Artist. 
ence, giving all our students personal instruction and 
chance of 


criticism. Our new course offers you the 


putting your artistic talents to commercial use. Advertising 


illustration—lettering—designing of covers, posters, trade 
marks and other practical forms of pictorial advertising with 
methods of reproduction are included in these lessons. If 
you will send us a sample of your work enclosing postage 
abilities. 


for return, you will receive our advice as to your 


Good advertising artists are well paid. 








1100 AUDITORIUM 
TOWER 


Academy of Advertising Art, Chicago, Illinois 











|} up that there weren't enough votes to 
carry the bill In despair several mem 
bers rushed out to Mrs. Trout and told 
her the bill was lost She cried Women 
j} are always doing foolish things. So ar 
men. For some of the men cried too 
HOW AND WHY THE BILL WAS PASSED 
S the last name was called, and Zolla 
| 4 a twenty-five-year-old Jewish Tro 
gressive from Chicago, voted “Aye,” many 
members looked up with pity and de 
spair at the three women in the gallery 
Zolla’s vote made seventy-five—two 
short. Mrs. Booth was smiling placidly 
For a little woman she coull take de 
feat with uncanny pluck. Then the sur 
prises began. The Speaker's name was 





called. Speaker McKinley fs a young 


man, as yet unmarried. Put they say, 
| and no one has denied it, that the rea 
} son why his engagement was not an 
| nounced until a day or two after the 


passage of the suffrage bill was because 


a certain Chicago young woman had told 


|him that she would announce it when 
| the suffrage bill passed. Anyway the 
Speaker voted “Aye,” and the opposition 
reeled with surprise. Then Barker, an 
other young man who had been waver 
ing between his sympathy for the plucky 
|} Woman lobbyists and his desire to con 
tinue a political career in a hostile dis 


trict, voted “Aye,” having passed hi 
vote before. And with the seventy-se\ 
enth vote the barbarically decorated 


ceiling of the House of Representatives 
tilted slowly up and down under the 
| cheers. The bill had passed 

As the absentees were called, six more 


votes came in. And when the members 
swarmed around Mrs. Booth to chide her 
for her coolness, she only smiled again 
She had eighty-three votes on her list 
She knew they would vote “Aye.” And 
in addition she had two emergency votes 

men who would change their votes to 
make the seventy-sixth and seventy-sey 
}enth votes, if necessary There was 
nething to worry over. LEliadn’t she kept 


a card catalogue? 
With great modesty the four women 
have published statements giving the 


credit of the victory to the various Rep 
| resentatives and Senators who aided 
them—to Senator Magill, who did the 


hard work in the Senate, and to Senator 


Juul, who became converted at a dra 
matic moment and voted for the bill; to 
Representative Scott, who fathered the 


bill in the House; to Representative 
Shurtleff, who, after having killed two 
suffrage bills in previous sessions over 
which he presided, got up when the vote 


was taken last June and announced his 
conversion in no uncertain tones: to the 
Speaker, who stood out against erent 
pressure and gave the bill a fair deal 
to the Progressives, who voted solidly 
for suffrag and to others But the 
legislators who were still talking the 


battle over when the session closed didn't 


waste much time over their own part in 
the fight. 

They had seen what to them was 
almost inexplicable—the passage of a 
revolutionary bill through a supposedly 


hostile Legislature, without noise, with 
out influence, without popular clamor 
and, above all, with nothing in the ways 
of reward for support except the cer 
tainty of hostility from powerful inter 
ests at home 
How did the- women do it? Verhaps 
the most general answer of the legisla 
tors to their own question is the belief 
that they did it through the greatest 
appeal which woman can make to man 
the need of help A lobby of a thou 
sand excited women doesn't need help 
Some legislators have been rude enough 
tu say that it needs strait-jackets But. 
the four quiet women, saying little 
working day after day against what 
seemed to be hopeless odds, won mans 
votes from the sheer innate chivalry 
which still causes man to help woman 
“It wasn’t a lobby at all.” said one Rep 
resentative; “it was an exhibit. An ex 
hibit of the way women can be politi 
cians and women at the sume time. That 
lobby by its mere presence smashed one 
of the biggest arguments against votes 
for women—that political work will 
coarsen them.” 
PSYCHOLOGY AND FAIR PLAY 
HIS feeling of sympathy and friend 
liness won some votes and took the 
sting out of some opposition It caused 
men who voted against the bill te help 
the women in many ways before the final 
ballot The lobby kept down opposition 
because of its lack of uggressiveness 
It takes a very bitter man indeed to rise 


hind legs and fight tooth and 


on his 


COLLIER’sS 





nail against a few quiet mel ‘ 
cline to fight back and who will not 
even argue their case 

The women themselves had many ip 


teresting things to say about 


their work 


when it was all over Mrs. Booth, who 
emerged from her old blue hat and plain 
dress after the vote and plaved croquet 
for relaxation in becoming summer 
gowns, says that psychology and fair 
play helped them the most They used 
the psychology and depended on the 
men for the fair play For the first 
three months they searcely calked suf 
frage with the members At no time 
did they talk at any length on any sub- 
ject They did not uttempt to remake 
any minds. Now and then they could 
give a suggestion to a man who was 
painfully hunting for a reason which 
might convert him, Often they could 
give a suggestion to a member which 
could help that member in converting 
another. Appealing to their enemies for 
help, not for votes, they found most 
effective. All of their personal work 
was done in the Capitol—most of it be 
fore the dbor of the House of Repre 
sentatives. Sleepless nights over the 
card catalogues, typewriters, and tele 
graph blanks told the rest of the story. 

“And of all our pledges in House and 
Senate only two went back on us.” said 
Mis. Booth, “and one of these warned 
us in advance 

So much for the way in which the men 
responded to the “fair play” suggestion. 
\ SAMPLE Of NONMILITANT GENERALSHIP 


Sb women didn't waste any time on 

hopeless votes. They determined as 
arly as possible the men whom they 
could hot possibly yet and let them 
alone. That saved time and it saved 
information from the enemy And they 
did not waste time on their devoted 
friends These also were let alone as 
much as possible except where they 
could help For almost every doubtful 
vote they found a friend in the Legisla 
ture who stood close to the man. From 
him they learned the real objection and 
often through him they supplied = the 
clinching argument If there were 
powerful objectors in his district, more 
powerful supporters were found If the 
member had been receiving protests by 
mail he soon received twice the num 
ber of petitions. One man who had in 
tended to vote for suffrage, but was 
troubled with doubts, was surprised to 
receive hundreds of letters from his dis 
trict urging him to support the bill. He 
doesn’t know yet why he received them 
but his sent mate on his left does. He 
had heard the other member express 
some doubt as to the wisdom of a 
woman's general ballot and had reported 
it to the lobby. 

“THlinois women had tried all the old 
methods,” said Mrs. Funk after the vote. 
“These methods had failed and the 
Illinois women simply tried a new plan 
We tried to answer the cardinal objec 
tions by our worl We answered the 
Claim that polities makes woman un 
womanly by making a quiet, pleasant 


campalgi ‘tried to prove that women 


would not argue by personality and hys 
ferla or b using cold, impersonal state 
ments of fact: and we, the women of Illi 
nois, admitted that woman's place is in 
the home ly staving there and getting 

results with a committee of four 
“T think the English suffragette cam 
paign helped get us the vote.” continued 
Mrs. Funk, “by the contrast which we 
furnished While Englishwomen were 
blowing up country homes and abbeys 
we weren't even making speeches, And 
we took every occasion to remind the 
legislators that the reason whi we could 
work as we did was because we wel 
dealing with reasonable American men.” 
“T believe.” said Mrs. Booth, after the 
vote, “that the women in any State in 
the country can obtain the ballot by the 

methods which we used 

“WE'VE GOT TO MAKE GOOD 
te suffrage bill which passed the 
Legislature grants women the right to 
vote for statutory offices—i. e., those not 
created or specified in the Cor stitution ol 
the State These statutory offices in 
clude Presidential electors, city officials 
und some county officials The victor) 
ix incomplete because a col titutional 
umendment must be carried before Tl 
nois women can vote for Gover But 
as it is, the bill adds about 1,500,000 
votes to Illinois’s voice on President and 
vives the women of the State the oP 
portunity to clean up about their home> 
in the city governments {nd with 
disposal it 1 stout 


this lever at their 
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hearted legislator who will decline to 
yote for the submission of a constitu 
tional amendment ih the near future. 
When the Legislature adjourned the 
four women were still in Springfield, 
waiting for the Governor to sign the 
pill. Scores of members bade them good 
by in the lobby of the Leland Hotel. 
They had been suddenly transformed 
from the quiet, apparently helpless 
woman lobbyists into the representatives 
of 1,300,000 votes, and as such were ap 
proached with the profoundest respect. 
With reprehensible frivolity they were 
eating chocolates from a large box when 
last I saw them, and they declined to be 


me. 





nelude 


“It's Vickie,’ she said, scairtlike, ‘my 
darlin’ little Vickie; I must go to her ef 
you'll excuse me.’ 

““Tll go get her, ma,’ Mis’ Mullins’s 
daughter says, jumpin’ up, and she 
brought down the baby an’ got its bot- 
tle, an’ some one stopped the talkin’ ma 
chine 

“It did look awful cute, like a_ rich 
baby, sittin’ on the old lady’s lap in a 
soft nighty with feather stitchin’ all 
around it in pink silk, an’ the kitten run 
to it, an’ the puppy raced pell-mell to try 
an’ git into Grandma Mullins’s lap too 

he was kind o’ jealous—an'_ she 
stood up and held the baby high up in 
the air, over her head, an’ it jest roared 

the puppy scairt it. The old lady grew 
so pale I was feared o° her heart. 

“‘The dog'll bite the baby, she 
screamed. ‘I can’t hev him nohow; the 
eat'll seratch her blessed baby fingers; 
the canary bird’ll wake her up; oh, 
whatever shall I do? 

“*Hush, ma,’ her daughter says in a 
loud whisper, ‘you'll make the neighbors 
feel bad.’ Then she raised her voice an’ 
looked at us, knowin'like. ‘An’ anyway, 
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austere In fact they were more humble 
und worried than they were when the 
vote was in the balance. 

“It’s a tremendous responsibility,” 
said Mrs. Funk nervously. “We women 
have the ballot now. We've got to use 
it. And we've got to make good. I don't 
know how we are going to do it. I never 
felt so ignorant and helpless in my life 
My, but we will have to work and study !” 

Which is doubtless true. But perhaps 
in their very ignorance the women of 
Illinois will use what their lobbyists 
did—psycholegy and bookkeeping. And 
if they do, there are stormy times ahead 
for the politicians. 





The Stationary Baby | 
de | 


i from page Vi 


you know,’ she says, ‘they would hurt 
the baby an’ it wouldn't be safe to keep | 
it, an’, besides, it's Liz Whalan’s baby, 
aun’ you've got to giv it up now you've | 
got the chickens an’ the puppy an’ the 
kitten,’ an’ with that she jest grabs that 
baby an’ goes out o’ the room with it. 

“Grandma Mullins sat down in a 
rockin’-chair an’ began to ery, quietlike, | 
an’ we all sensed she saw us folks was 
all agin her. Jim Whalan was a-waitin’ 
out by the front door, an’ he jest put a 
shawl about the baby an’ run. 

“Then we all tried to talk some more, 
but Grandma Mullins wouldn't say noth 


in’, but she did pet the kitten some, an’ | 


then we come home. It all worked 
lovely.” 

“Um-m, but, ma,” urged Mary Eliza, 
lnving down her spoon in rapturous sat 
isfaction, “what'll Grandma Mullins ever 
do with all them animals?” 


M*®: JONES sighed contentedly. 
“T don’t know, child, that ain't 
the point, be it? Liz Whalan’s got her 


baby without the perlice, an’ I hope she 
den’t ever break her other leg.” 


Drawing by Charles R. Harley 


Dear is the brook that laughs where lilies nod; 
But—bless the gutter-flow that down the street 
Brings plashy coolness, washing little feet 

Where, truly, Water is the Gift of God! 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers meet every demand for a 
dainty dessert confection. Whether served with 
ices, custards, fruits or beverages, they are equally 
delightful. The sweet, creamy filling of Nabisco— 
the delicate wafer shells—leave nothing to be desired. 
Truly are they fairy sandwiches. 


In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA:—Another dessert 
confection of enchanting 
goodness. Alluring squares 
in filled sugar-wafer form. 


FESTINO:—A dessert sweet, shaped like 
an almond. A shell so fragile and tooth- 
some that it melts on the tongue, disclos- 
ing a Kernel of almond-flavored cream. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











OLLIER’S Washington Bureau 
will furnish to Collier readers a 
wealth of information on any 

subject for which Washington is head- 


quarters. 


This service is of inestimable value to 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers; 
to lawyers, doctors and teachers. In a 
word, to business and professional men 


in all walks of life. 


Make use of our Washington office. 
Write us upon any subject about which 
you have reason to believe we can be of 
help. Write us as often as you like. No 


charge to the subscribers of Collier's. 


COLLIER’S 
WASHINGTON BUREAU 


901-902 Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 
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Thin Model 25-Year 
17-Jewel Guaranteed 
Movement Gold-Strata Case 





Send for This Watch 
On 7 Days’ Free Trial 


To Collier's Weakly readers who mail 
| once we will send this beautiful “Thin Tue welel” 
year guaranteed gold-strata watch, on 7 days 
pat naa without one cent i arenes — but 
YOU MUST BE QUI 
This superb Watch is indeed a ~ in the 
art of watch-making. The photograph above 
shows the actual size of the Watch. The move- 
ment is the famous Guaranteed 17-Jewel Illinois 
Movement. This Watch is not only a perfect time- 
keeper, but the graceful thin model gold-strata case 
lends it a beauty and distinction which will make 
it a constant joy to you every time you look at it. 


Payments— Only $2 a Month 


This is the greatest “watch value” in America, 
but we do not ask you to take our word forit. Our 
plan is to send you the Watch on approval so that 
you can see the Watch itself, examine it carefully 
and wear it for a week before paying us any money 
or obligating yourself to keep it. We do not want 
you to send us one cent now. Just fill out and mail 
coupon below and we will then send you the Watch 
carefully packed, by registered mail. After you 
have worn this beautiful Watch a week, if you de- 
cide to keep it, you may send us only $2 cash and 
then $2 a month till our special price of $22.50 is 
paid. But if the Watch is not satisfactory and 
you do not wish to keep it, then you may return it 
to us “express collect.” So, you see, you take 
absolutely no risk. 

















Free Monogram Offer 7 those who 


mail coupon 
see = " below promptly, we offer to engrave by 
hand, their initials on the back of this 
LACLEDE % watch in exquisite ribbon monogram | 
WATCH co. % letters. So then, if you answer 
1127-29 Pine St. 4 promptly, you may have your own 
St. Louis, Mo. % initials handsomely engraved by 
Send me for examines © hand on the back of this su 
tion, your I7-jewel 25 perb watch, free of charge. 
oe ag golds rats © Jeweler’s regular charge is 
atch, 12 size, by reristered ® fr _ 200. t f 
mail. If the Watch is eatic om $1.50 to $2.00, but i 
#2 a % you are prompt, we will do 
@ it for you FREE. This is 
a great opportunity—one 





factory I will send ye 
first payment and %: « 
thereafter until your specia! price 

i Wateb : 
ear ot Tas fos <7 % that you_must not miss. 
to keep it, I will notify you withn7 % Tear off and mail cou- 
days and the Watch is then tole % pon at once. 


Collins ‘Woakly ‘nadore. (xt -53 

vor iar" weet in“ LACLEDE 
» 
*, WATCH CO. 








Print initials you wish engraved | in + 
monogram, on eige of coupon.) 





* 1127-29 Pine St. 
NAME ..... Ye St. I 
. Mo. 
ADDRESS .... + 








A Matchless ——mn 
Complexion ro: 15 cents 


That small sum is the price of Pears’ Soap, 





with its power to repair the harm done by 
common soaps and to give healthful, 


fresh and lovely skin. There's beauty in 


ears 


SOAP 


Se. a Cake for the Unscented came 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the + eee and 
allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
our unheard of prices aud marvelous offers on 
highest grade 1914 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES ” .."" 


or a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Cata- 
log and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS every where are 
making hig 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory 
; TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
am re and all sundries at Aal/ — ices. 
No ol . Wait it; write today for our spr a 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M- 64, 













HICAGO 


our Bit, New. PUES FREE 


Save money on your aes hic Supplies _ We deliver 
right to your door, CHA Gets PREPAI ID, Standard 
makes of Cameras, Lenses, 4-3 = and sup- 
plies of all kinds for either amateur or profes- 
sional at the lowest possible price. Your name 
and address on a postal will bring this big 
money saving catalog to you. Write today. 


American Photo Text Book Co., 352 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa. 











NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; 3-in-One cleans and pol- | 
ishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old furni 
ture. Write Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 ANF. Bdwy., New York 








In Pittsburgh 


Concluded 


“Stand? And—my princely allow 
ance 

“Oh, you'll still be wanting money for 
special purposes, now and then. Let 


this run on till you're ready to use it.” 

“No. That's exactly it, father. I'm 
afraid—horribly afraid—TI've been play 
ing the philanthropist a bit. That ends 
now.” 

Darmon laughed. “How you social 
ists do rave at that word ‘philanthropy,’ 
don't you?’ Guarded, straining, humor- 
ous, marshaling every ounce of his im 
mense tactical resource, the man pitted 
himself against Fate undauntedly. “And 
I don’t blame you, mind. I've seen 
something of philanthropy. It’s a sickly, 
sniveling business; there’s no logic, no 
common reason, init. But you—don’t you 
trouble, my boy. You’ve never been a phi- 
lanthropist. You couldn't be. You're too 
practical—too much like your daddy.” 

“Yes,” said Laurie. “Whatever else I 
am, I’m like you. In my little tortured 
way, of course. You call me a socialist. 
I don’t even know whether I’m a social- 
ist, in the real sense. If to be a social- 
ist means building great dreams for the 
future, then I'm not. I haven't a dream 
in my head. I'm as far from the Utopian, 
the idealist, as a man could be. I've 
lived among some poets lately—I’ve 
learned to make a kind of guess, any- 


way, at their viewpoint. sut I never 
rise to that. My instinct is straight 
utilitarian, industrial. I have to see 


things with my own eyes, touch ‘em 
with my hands. I’m an organizer—al- 
most a promoter. So, with your money, 
I’ve put up a couple of model tenements, 
launched into a new type of scientific 
trade school 

“Well. Why not go on? It’s done 
good, hasn't it?” 

“T don’t know—I'm not so sure. Any- 
way, I'm at the end of that, father.” 


ARMON gazed _ steadfastly 

into his eyes. “Decent up-to-date 
houses, at the rent of rookeries, ought to 
do good. <A school that you give your 
own life to ought to do good. Why don’t 
you know?” 

“Father, you've guessed—you under- 
stand. There's a feeling against me 

“Your tenants and schoolboys don't 
like the source of your money, eh?” 

“Oh, it goes deeper than just that. 
But the one fact does remain. My try 
so far has been an absolute failure.” 

“Dogs!” cried Darmon violently, slap- 
ping the arm of his chair. 

“No, no, father. That doesn’t do, 
either. The world is changing. There's 
a big spirit of revolt abroad. My college 
settlement work simply happens to have 
thrown me into the middle of it—that’s 
all. We both know mighty well 

Darmon started with a nervous bound 
to his feet. “Listen!” he called, fierce 
and staccato. 

Laurie jumped with him. Both peered 
toward the open terrace windows, out 
side of which there had been an unmis 
takable slight sound of voices and 
scuffling. The windows were open to 
the floor; and as father and son con 
tinued to peer, strainingly on tiptoe, like 
a pair of nerve-leashed terriers, the cur 
tains on that one toward the hall 
sharply parted, and a man and a young 
girl broke into the room. Driving them 
from a short step behind, with narrowed 
eyes and a cocked and leveled revolver, 
followed Harry Kennerd. 

“Oho?” sneered Darmon, relaxing. 


across 


AURIE gasped unbelievingly “EKleo 

4 nora!” he breathed. “Dankmann!” 

The somber and devout-eyed girl un 
der Kennerd’s revolver pointed to her 
glowering companion. “Look out for 
him,” she warned, in a dull, unemphatic 
voice. “Look out for him. He came to 
kill you.” 

“Kill me?” cried Laurie. “He came to 
kill me? But why, Eleonora—what for?’ 

“Because he’s gone mad. He's been 
raving of you as a spy—a _ traitor—an 
informer.” 

“By God!” 
this Russia?” 

“An informer,” murmured Laurie, hyp 
notized. “An informer.” 

“Mad, mad—it’s because he’s gone 
mad,” monotonously repeated the girl. 
“But he'd have killed you. I had to 
veil myself—hurry—come. I was just 
in time to keep him from shooting, out- 
side there.” 

“Will you ring for the police?’ Ken 
Pina reasonably demanded of his chief. 


exploded Darmon. “Is 


from page 8 


“Wait!” burst out Laurie. “O Eleo- 
nora !’—and Darmon had never heard 
him cry like that before. “What does it 
mean, Eleonora? What can it mean?’ 

“Listen, my friend. There is a great 
strike hanging here by a hair. Yester- 
day your father came to New York. You 
spent three hours with him. You told 
nobody—none of us. Last night you 
went to Verplanck’s Workers’ meeting, 
to discuss the Pittsburgh plans. You be- 
haved «queerly. Everybody noticed. 
Verplanck had you shadowed. Then he 
found you were coming here to-day.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Darmon 
harshly. The next instant he all but 
wrung his hands. “O Laurie, Laurie! 
You—you—you, Laurie—a grown man! 
How could you be so foolish—so trust- 
ing—so foolish?’ 


LEONORA went on to Laurie in her 

toneless low voice. “Dankmann, my 
friend, was in the thick of all this. There 
are many things Dankmann does not 
understand—does not wish to under- 
stand. He is not merely a labor agitator. 
He is not merely an anarchist. He is a 
firebrand, a terrorist. And now he is a 
madman, besides. He said you must 
not be allowed to return to New York. 
He said he would follow and kill you, 
while you plotted here with your father 
against the Workers.” 

“Oh, my boy, my boy!” groaned Dar- 
mon, rocking, his head between his 
hands. “In justice to me—my love— 
how could you, how could you? To be 
so foolish—oh, my boy—so trusting!” 
In fell, rapid cuts, the man’s one fa- 
natical weakness was undermining the 
whole towering and gigantic fabric of 
his strength “To put yourself so 
blindly into their jaws—their open, 
waiting jaws!” He wept—this Joel Dar- 
mon, the great impregnable Pittsburgh 
symbol of Steel, fairly turned away his 
face, gray now as the granite stones of 
his house, and wept. 

Into the ensuing slight pause, Dank- 


mann’s hoarse and tremulous’ voice 
broke cynically. “All this is very inter- 
esting,” he jeered. “But it happens all 


to be lies. Search me. I have no weapons 
on me. No weapons of any sort.” 

“You had an automatic pistol in your 
hand two minutes ago, you rat!” com- 
mented Kennerd. “But you pitched it 
into the rhododendrons, didn’t you? 
Well, all right. We'll find it when the 
police come with their lanterns and 
bracelets.”” He shifted his voice to Dar- 
mon without shifting his eyes. “Mr. 
J. C., Til just march this gentleman out 
into the hall. Robbins can work the 
phone for me.” 


OUNG Laurence Darmon, who had 

been lost in a kind of spell, took him- 
self roughly by the throat, as was his 
habit in moments of stress. “No,” he di- 
rected. “Let him go. Dankmann, you're 
mistaken. I’m no informer. I've tried 
my bit to help. Harry, put down your 
gun. Let him go.” 

Kennerd waited for Darmon, who, 
with back turned, made no sign. Slowly 
the secretary’s revolver dropped to the 
side of his leg. “This way out,” he 
nodded to Dankmann, indicating the 
window. “I'll see you to the street.” 

They went out at the window, the 
one keenly following the other, as they 
had come in. 

Suddenly Darmon lunged about. 
“What's to be done?’ he demanded 
wildly. In a bound he put himself close 
to Eleonora, who stood with head 
heavily drooped forward, fateful, inert. 
“What—what’s to be done?” 

“Nothing is to be done,” said the girl 
coldly. “Your son cannot go back to 
New York—that’s all.” 

“IT shall go back to New York at 
once,” announced Laurie. “To-night.” 

Darmon and Fleonora stared at him. 

sut—you will not be as mad as 
Dankmann?”’ besought the girl. 
“Laurie—” began Darmon. 


HE boy shook his head. “I must 

start back to New York to-night,” he 
said decisively; and in that teeming in- 
stant he seemed ruthlessly to have 
stripped his father of the famous man- 
tle of initiative and force. 

Slowly, blank step by step, Darmon 
came near to him, and extended a hand. 
“Yes, my dear fellow.” he muttered 
brokenly. “You're right—quite right. 
Don’t let any man drive you from your 
work,” 
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$7500 
or 


Short Stories 


With a view to securing 
for Collier's not only the 
best work of already famous 
story-tellers, but to encour- 
age and develop younger 
writers in the field of fiction, 
the Editor offers $7,500 in 
prizes for the ten best origi- 
nal short stories mailed on or 


before September 1,1913. 


Collier's is seeking talent, 
power, grace, humor, charac- 
ter, fancy and feeling;—not 
any special brand of story. 


Send for the circular 
setting forth more fully 
the hopes and wishes that 
inspire this contest. 


The winners will receive 
the usual price paid by 
Collier’s and these prizes 
in addition: 


First prize $2500 
Second prize $1000 
and eight prizes 
of $500 each 


On all sides it is remarked 
that this contest will be 
unique for the interest it 
awakes in authors, for the 
care given the reading of 
manuscripts and for the 
catholic gifts of the judges. 


There is no limit to the number of 
stories any writer may submit. 


Stories may be of any length what- 
ever, from the very shortest up to 12,000 
words. The preferable length for us 
in general is from 5,000 to 7,000 words, 
but this will have no bearing on the 
awards. 


As one of the objects of this com- 
petition is to secure as many good 
short stories as possible, the Editor 
reserves the right to purchase as many 
of the unsuccessful manuscripts as 
seem suitable for publication. 


All manuscripts must be mailed on 
or before September |, 1913. 


Prizes will be awarded immediately 
after the judges have rendered their 
decisions. 

The copyright of prize-winning and 
accepted stories is to vest in Collier’s 
Weekly. After the competition is 
closed, dramatic and book rights will 
be released to authors on request. 


THE JUDGES ARE 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt 
Ida M. Tarbell 
Mark Sullivan 


For full explanation of the Contest, 
send a postal today addressed to 


SHORT-STORY CONTEST 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
414 WEST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Hoodoo Mascot 


Concluded from page 18 


comin’ down from his sleep, havin’ the 
horse on his mind, poor mon! ‘Tis the 
sore care to him.” 

“Has he no wan to hilp him’ asked 
Kerrigan. 

“There was a sort of a mon to drive 
an’ look afther the horse an’ keep the 
lawn tidy,” she said, “but it was up 
an’ off wid him wan day ‘tis a month 
row. A poor, wake creature. Belikes he’s 
gone for good an’ all, bad cess to him *” 

“'Tis the job I was prayun’ for this 
minut’,” declared Kerrigan. “Tis like 
the worrd out av the Good Book.” 

“Can ye tind a horse?’ she asked, 
after a moment's hesitation. 

“Can I walk?’ retorted Kerrigan. “I 
mind not which I did firrst. Sure, the 
pack av a horse was me cradle, an’ a 
horse me own mither, we wus _ thot 
frindly togither.” 

“God be wid the owld days!" 
soberly. 

“An wid yez!” he said. 
pinun’ I am for the care av 
ag’in.” 

“Thin ye’re the wan the owld docthor’s 
been cravin’ this manny a day. He's 
shmall faith in thim black min.” 

“'Tis more to the point av me argy- 
mint to know am I the wan ye'’ve been 
eravun’ yersilf.’ replied Kerrigan. “ "Tis 
there the shoe pinches.” 

“Glory be to the saints!” she said, 
with a laugh, “could I know before a 
year, or belikes two?” 

“Ye’'ve got the worrds twistud, me 
lass,” he said warmly. “’Tis days ye 
mane, not years. I'd be undher the sod 
wid waitun’ longer. I'd die like the 
snap av a whip.” 

“Ye'd be She sprang erect with 
a little gasp, for out by the barn arose 
the sound of scuffling and then a sharp 
voice of command. Then two figures 
appeared, coming on toward the house. 
Swiftly the girl caught Kerrigan’s arm 
and led him to the rear of the kitchen, 
opening a door on the porch. 


she said 


“But ut’s 
a horse 


“Out wid ye!” she whispered. “I'll 
meet thim at the ither door.” She 
stooped and, catching up the terrier, 
thrust him into Kerrigan's arms. “For 


the love of 
she added, and hurried back. 
ear at the door, Kerrigan 
voice of the sheriff. 

“Is this the man who ran through the 
yard this evening?’ he was asking. “I 
found him prowling about the place, 
and caught him entering the barn. Is 
he the one?” 


Hiven! keep him shtill!” 
With his 
heard the 


OR a moment there wus silence, and 
then Kerrigan heard the girl say 
curtly : 
“So ye’re back, are ye, Tim Rafferty? 
An’ where have ye been the month 
gone?” 





OVE can die—Love can vanish, 
O remember this, vain heart. 
Love that can all sorrow banish, 
Love, too, can depart. 


Love Can Die 


By CHARLES HANSON 


Kerrigan heard an embarrassed laugh 
and a voice reply: 
“Hello, Mag! 
me once more?” 
“But is he the man who ran through 
the yard in the early evening?’ asked 

the sheriff, impatiently. 

“God knows,” replied the girl. 
“°Tw'u'd be like his thricks. He's the 
wan thot werrks for the docthor whin 
he has the mind.” She hesitated, then 
added: “He’s me husband.” 

“But could you say whether he was 
the one 

Kerrigan heard no more. Softly he 
stepped from the porch, and, going on 
tiptoe around the far side of the house, 
slipped out of the gate. No one was in 
sight, and he walked rapidly. At the 
corner of the street he dropped the ter- 
rier, and went on. Once he turned back 
to look at the sleepy but faithful follower 
padding along at his heels. 

“Ave, laad,” he said, “’tis well they 
came whin they did. Belikes I'd been 
passun’ me worrd to the lass in a bit 
more, me tongue’s thot knacky. An’ 
where w'u'd I have been thin, wid a 
lass an’ a horse on me hands? God| 
knows. 


Ain't ye glad to see 





Ek was outside the forecastle door 

early next morning, sousing his 
head in a bucket of water, when the 
mate came forward from the cabin, 
yawning sleepily. They looked at each 
other without = surprise. The mate 
stopped. 

“IT guess you'd better rig up the tri 
angle on the mizzenmast after break 
fast, Tom, and scrape it down,” he said. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” Kerrigar replied. 

A smile just curved the corners of the | 
mate's lips, but he quickly suppressed it. 

“Oh, before you do that,” he went on, 
“there's a bit of paint scraped off the 
side of the afterhouse. It looks bad. 
You might teuch that up before Cap'n 
Brewster sees it.” 

It was where Kerrigan had thrown 
the piece of scantling on his departure 
the night before. 


“Aye, aye, sir,” he answered cheer- 
fully. “I noticed ut mesilf, sir, an’ was 
thinkun’ to do the same. The owld 


mon’s careful av his paint, sir; there’s 
no call to throuble him wid the sight. 
I'li do ut at wance, sir.” 


UST then the terrier came out of the 

forecastle stretching himself | 
sleepily. 

“What's that?’ asked the mate. 

“"Tis a bit av a mascot I picked up 
in me wandherun’ last night, sir,” re- 
plied Kerrigan. “He's the fine wan for 
a joke. He'd lade ye into throuble an’ 
out agin wid as divil-a-care clip as a 
praste w'u'd go to his prayers, sir.” 





PAO a Bien oad 


TOWNE 


Hold Love close—fold Love surely 
In the glowing days that fly; 

Bind him with thy faith securely, 
Lest he weep—and die! 
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A Punch— 
Not a Preachment 


“The great body of advertisers in America 
is today one of the most substantial forces 
in protecting the public from fraud.” 


HIS tribute from Walter Dill Scott, 
professor of psychology in the 
Northwestern University, be- 

comes tremendously impressive and in- 
dicative of the great work ahead when 
placed side by side with the astounding 
figures in the annual report of the 
Postmaster General. 


Thelatter states that, inthelasttwoyears, 
swindling promoters have obtained 
$100,000,000 by insidious advertising! 


More than 4,000 cases, involving a 
fraudulent use of the mails, were inves- 
tigated last year by the Department in- 
spectors; more than 1,000 persons were 
arrested; and hundreds were convicted. 


All reputable publications are doing 
their utmost to protect the public from 
the snares of the dishonest advertisers, 
and any publication that knowingly 
admits dishonest or questionable adver- 
tising to its columns is a dishonest and 
disreputable publication. There are no 
two ways on this question of Honesty— 
and there need be no splitting hairs 
over any visionary “fine points”. 


Clean, honest, wholesome advertising— 
advertising that benefits both the buyer 
and the seller—is easily recognizable. 
It is the only kind of advertising that is 
worth while and the only kind that you 
willever find intentionally admitted to the 
columns of any publication of Character. 


Any advertiser, agent, publisher, or 
solicitor who ignores or so far forgets 
his own self-respect and his duty and 
obligations as a citizen and a Man as to 
assist, in any way, in the promulgation 
of dishonest or disreputable advertising 
merits only the scorn and contempt of 
those who are striving for Honesty and 
Truth. 


What the world is very much in need of 
is a little “brushing up” on the Golden 
Rule and the teachings that were heard 
on a mountain side two thousand years 
ago. There isa real practical side to this 
business of the “Brotherhood of Man”’ 
and it hasa direct relation to Advertising. 


MOP Vom egge 


Manager Advertising Department 


No. 130 
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Power Comes From Knowledge 


An individual who does 


Power comes from 


not care to know 


ideas set 1n motion. 


If you have lost all desire to learn, 


never rises 1n 


the world. 


you are on the down-grade. 


It is only a question of time before an energetic knowledge-seeker will step ahead of you. 


Everybody Can Now Afford 


Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 





A New Popular Edition 


If you do not own the Harvard Classics now is the time 
to obtain a set of the new Popular Edition at a price that 
puts this famous library of classics within everybody’s reach. 

This new, low-priced edition contains every chapter, 
every page, every word, 
de luxe editions. 

It differs only in illustrations and bindings. 

It is printed from the same clear-cut plates that were 
used in printing the celebrated Cambridge Edition. 

The Popular Edition is well-made, handsomely and sub- 
stantially bound, and is worthy of a place in any library. 


that is found in the expensive 


“The World’s Civilization on a 


This Edition is Dr. Eliot’s Own Idea 


In publishing this edition of the Harvard Classics we 
are carrying out Dr. Eliot’s idea of the place this library 
should permanently hold as an educational influence. 

He intended the Harvard Classics for the millions of 
men and women who are busy doing the nation’s work 
professional men, office men, farmers, salesmen, mechanics 
—for readers who have no time to read a roomful of 
of the world’s thought 


books to gain a clear perspective 


Bookshelf” 


and achievement. 


That is a sweeping statement—‘‘the world’s civiliza- Every part of the library bears a relation to every political economy —— and there is Shakes speare, Goethe, 
tion ona bookshelf’’— tobe used in describing a set of books. other part. Milton, Burns — the life-stories of the intellectual ieaders 
It is not our own phrase. One of the readers of the Every book, play, poem or article in the set és com- the human race, and 
Harvard Classics used it in writing to us about the set. plete in itse/f. It contains no unsatisfactory, chopped- The table of contents alone would fill several pages. 
But sweeping as it is, it is true in the sense in which up extracts. Phe best way to learn all about the set is to write now 
he used it. You may read here in one volume, Darwin’s epoch- 


Every powerful idea that has ever moved the human 


It is a collection of beoks that has no parallel in 
the history of literature, because it is the product of a 


making theory of evolution, 
mind is to be found in these volumes. Then, here are the finest 


two thousand years. Next, 


told in his own words. 


S 32-Page Booklet—Sent Free 
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examples of the Greek This booklet describes the Harvard Classics, and gives 


comedies, full of the genuine humor of a people dead Dr. Eliot’s own official statement of the plan of the 
the Arabian Nights, that work, It is a beautifully printed little booklet, an i 


plan to present, in the limits of a single bookshelf, a eterral collection of never-old tales——and there are the worth reading. 

series of volumes which would show the complete de- subtle ideas of Descartes, the father of logic—the essays The ccupon printed as a part of this vertise- 

velopment of the human intellect. of Montaigne —the best books of the Bible, the Koran, ment is for your convenience, Just fill it out, ane 
It is not merely a collection of great books, printed and the Sayings of Confucius—Adam Smith’s famous mail it to us, and we will send the 32-pag sklet 

in uniform binding, without coherence or system. «Wealth of Nations,’’ the foundation of the science of by the next mail. 
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Look on the Label for the words 


“Compound” or “Blend” 


NE of the easy ways around the 
Pure Food Law is the use of ap- 
parently innocent words to cover 
up adulteration. 

The man who is afraid to put a down- 
right lie on his label and run the risk 
of a small fine for it when the Govern- 
ment catches him can be perfectly safe 
by calling his product a “blend” or a 
“compound”. And a great many of the 
less-daring food counterfeiters make use 
of this easy little loop-hole through the 
law to fool you and me and the other 
folks who fondly believe that we can 
trust our eyes in buying foods. 


These and similar words almost always 
indicate the presence of something which 
the manufacturer. doesn’t want you to 
know about, but they are only a mild 
form-of deception, compared to the much 
commoner practice of putting a direct lie 
on the label. 


Under our National Pure Food laws, 
there is nothing whatever to prevent the 
food faker from stating on the labels that 
his product is absolutely pure, claiming 
that it contains what you expect to find 
in it, and denying that it contains any- 
thing else. There is nothing whatever 
to prevent such a manufacturer from 
adding to his falsehood the impressive 
looking statement that the mixture is 
guaranteed by him under the National 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, and even 
giving you a serial number which seems 
to indicate that the product has been 
tested by the Government and approved! 
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If you want to be sure of getting clean, 
pure, honest foods—every time — without 
fail, simply send for 


“The Westfield Book of 
Pure Foods” 
and use it as your buying guide. It is 


just a handy, compact, classified list of 
the pure brands of every kind of food 
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This isn’t maple syrup—maple leaves and sugar 
It’s a blend 

pure enough—but will the purchaser know 
that he is not getting what he thinks he is? 


camp on the label to the contrary. 


product, sifted out of many thousands 
analyzed by the Board of Health at 
Westfield, Mass.,—‘“the Pure Food Town”’ 
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during the past ten years. It does not 
list al/ the pure foods there are, but it 
does list so many of them that your 
grocer is almost sure to carry at least 
one of the list it approves under each 
important classification. 


You can trust this book. It is the re- 
sult of impartial, cautious analyses, carried 
on in the town laboratory at Westfield in 
the interest of the food-buyer, and nobody 
else. The only way in which a product 
can gain admission to this book is to 
measure up to the highest possible stand- 
ard of purity, cleanliness, and worth. 
The only reason for excluding a product 
after analysis is its failure to come up to 
those standards. 


With a copy of this book in your 
possession, you can choose your foods as 
unerringly as if you yourself had had your 
own chemists analyze every one offered 
to you. You can buy on the basis of ab- 
solute knowledge, in the definite certainty 
that every food that finds its way into 
your kitchen is clean and pure and 
wholesome. 


There is a copy of the book waiting 
for you at Westfield. Fill out the coupon 
and send with 10c in stamps or silver to 
the Board of Health, Westfield, Mass. 


Do it today. Take advantage of the 
plan which is making a quarter million 
American homes sure of food purity. 
Lock your doors once for all against the 
food debasers and the label liars who can 
only fool the people who guess at what 
they buy. What's the use of guessing 
when 10c makes you sure ? 
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O'TINS 
Handy 5* Bags-or 
one pound glass 


humidor jars 





‘Y~ THE 
SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 


a 





ree you are packing up for a week ora 
week-end, the big red tin of SMOOTHEST 


TOBACCO is a mighty good companion to take 
along. Everywhere you'll find it popular with 


the “boys on the road.’’ Put it on top so it will 


be handy. Cpattre | ._ 











